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ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
- ehusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
-Wmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
‘in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ferences of Social Work. 


A RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
yi aad sec’y; 131 BE. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation and rehabilitation of cripples; unemployment, old age 
and health insurance; maternity protection; one day’s rest in seven, 
efficient law enforcement. Publishes quarterly, ‘“‘The American 
' Labor Legislation Review.” 


( RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
TCAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
aR -TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St, Baltimore. 
‘Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. et 
PN ICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
Bee orambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial onganizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. ; 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 3 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
’ feild, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
- the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


: ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
by Coenen sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. jOE 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
” and community: Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
_ edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official orgam is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. ‘Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
- Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
- penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 

all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
‘and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
- published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921, Mem- 

bership, including proceedings, $5. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. sec’y, 135 BH. 15th St... N. Y. Cy 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—F'rank 

J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
. knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment. and preven- 
“tion. Publicatonis free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
‘sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William fF, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


“THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend, ; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
' ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
_ Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
‘new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child heaith programme. 


CHILD’ WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards anid methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
‘pesults of successful effort. This League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work, C. C, Carstens, Director, 130 E, 22nd 
' St., New York. | j 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
- York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
- good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
- organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Q C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human: inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 BE. 22 St., New York. 
_ Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
‘Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Agnes 
-H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


HE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- : 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice 
pres.; FE. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Governme 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT A!ID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—~ 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, | 
chm. Greets -girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Inte y 
national system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization 
programme. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Joh 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free i 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work. for the handi- 
eapped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled | 
persons and ccoperates with other special agencies in plans to put 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidler, 

secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. An- | 
nual, membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘“‘The Socialist | | 
Review.’ Special rates for students. : 


i i 4 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, ‘pres.:; James Welden Johnson; 
sec’y, 10 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information ré- 
ganding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000, with 360 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. F 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN am 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To adyance phy- | | 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- | 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and social yi 
education; camps; rest-rooms, ,room registries, boarding houses, 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bible © | 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 3 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. } 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., | 
Washington, D,. C. ‘ 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Hducation—Rey. James H. Ryan, BExec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director, 7 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. {am 
cre of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John | 
. Lapp. : y 
Department of Press and_ Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dean; 
Exec. Sec’y, Michael J, Slattery. ‘ ‘ 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Ga- 
vin; Exec. Sec’y, Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D, Ci:—Dean, 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. . Ni. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 
105 EH. 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigations. — 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. Stu- — 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, ete. An- — 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, F. 
Powlison, gem. sec’y; 70 Fifth Avé, New York. Originates and pub- 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. . Cooper- 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, 
child welfare campaigns, etc, 5 f 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate 
Medical Directors, Dr, Frankwood E, Williams and Dr. V. V. Ander- 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Square, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re- 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys, 
state societies. “Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. ae 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y, 23 East 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian | 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings, 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 28- 
29,1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: , 
Children—J. . Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. “ ‘ 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ‘ ; ) ‘ 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. ; 
gare ses and Economic. Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. nn, 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. ; K 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbott, — 


Chicago. 


‘ 


ATIONAL COMMITTEE: FOR. ‘THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
-SS- Edward M Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
sec’y; Mrs. ‘Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 “H, 22nd St., New 
I Objects: To furnish ‘information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
eS, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
ie sechides New York State Committee. 


ATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A, Woods, 
"y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
dy and concerted ‘action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
amental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic Si peseeacen p of neighborhood life, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y, 
30 E. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
work in non- -sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
‘welf- -support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 
2 ATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
Abe “National Municipal Review,”’ containing articles and reports on 

litics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
Poise for information on short ballot, city, counittry and state govern- 


ants. Hon, Charles E. Hughes, pres:; Mr. H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 
1 <) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH: NURSING— 
‘Bila Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ub écts: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
| develop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
ts rmation. Official organ, the “Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
cluded in membership. Dues, $3. 00 and upward, Subscription $3.00 


ATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Ediith Shatto 
ing, megr., 130 BE. 22nd St., New York., A cooperative guild of social 
workers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
nel (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
essional standards. 


Information about 


ganization, pamela, |. Poutane. nursing problems and other 
‘phases of tuberculosis work, Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, publishers ¢ ‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Review — 


/Zuberculosis” and Saale Bulletin.” | 


isiiuesnerth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y: 
127 E. 28 St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and colored 
eople to work out serait problems. Trains. Negro social workers. 


Gordon, DRneniont. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
To secure effective eR of the Eighteenth Amend- 


, struction, ‘and other allied fields of endeavor. Otfinial publication, 
“The cue Signal, ie published weekly at TendaHaRterss 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

obins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 

i self-government in the work shop through organization and also 

for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
cial Orea, “Life and. Lahor,”’ ‘ d 


_AYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
H. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
ound, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
‘ stration. Special attention Piven to municipal recreation problems. 


| OPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION ‘LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
entation for all. fA Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Membership, $1, entitles to a P. R. Review. 


E RACE. BETTERMENT. -FOUNDATION—Battle ‘Creek, Mich. 
r the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of Tace 
aprovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
ice, the Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ivities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’ ye 


i SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Moma’ of Living 
_ Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 FE. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child- -Helping, Education. Statistics, 

eation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
s, Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
ssell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
msive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata-. 
e sent upon request. 


USKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for_the training of Negro 
uth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
th; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 

1e Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R.' Moton, prin.; Warren 
Logan, treas.; A. IL Holsey, acting sec’ y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


THE TIRED CITIZEN 


James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, declared 
some thirty years ago that the American system had failed 
most conspicuously in the matter of municipal government. 
Have these intervening years developed any considerable rea- 
sons for changing or amending that verdict? 


The Work of the Political Boss. 


* Does (ie “leader” serve any effective purpose in our political + 
life? Must he be a “boss?” What are the forces that tend to 
turn the leader into the boss? Why do members of the city coun- 
cil, or of the legislature, or even of Congress, consent to become. 
“rubber stamps?” What do they get out of it? What does the 
city get out of it? What do the “good citizens” get out of it? — 
Is there such a thing as an “invisible government” in your city’ 
or community? How does it work? What are its interests and 
programs? How is it related to the visible government? How 


- does it happen that the city of Chicago will permit itself to be 


manipulated by “a colored alderman representing the solidest por- 
tion of the city’s black belt?” 


The Organization of Reform. 


¢ Have you any “reformers” in your community? How are 
they regarded by the community? By the politicians? Do these 
reformers know anything about the city? Do they know human 
nature? Do they know anything about people? Are they depend- 
able? What are they after? Will they stick? How long? Are 
they real or are they professional? Are they citizens or “casuals?” 
Have they any realistic psychology, or are they etherealists? Can 
they get the people together? In a common cause? Or for some 
fragmentary purpose? Do they see the problems of the city, or 
just a chance to exploit themselves? Do they understand anything 
about the economic problems of the modern community? The com- 
plicated racial and social problems? Are they trying to deal with 
realities or with shadows? Can they get any considerable number 
of groups together on anything? Have they any real program 
which commends itself to the actual interests of individuals and 
groups? Have they anything to offer that can really compete with 
what the bosses have to offer? Where are all the “good people” 
when the municipal fight comes round? 


Making Good Government Interesting. 


* Must the good be uninteresting? Could not leaders be 
found, or developed, who could be natural and still be decent? 
Must decent men always offend by their pompous dignities? Is it ~ 
impossible for an effective man to remain a human being? Could 
not a program of good government be slowly developed without 
making people feel that they were about to be subjected to the 


E 


work as intelligently at their jobs as the bosses now work at theirs? 
Have the bosses a monopoly of intelligence? Is corruption the only — 
interesting thing in municipal government? 


References: 


James Bryce: The American Commonwealth. Macmillan Co. g's 
$4.00; postpaid, $4.20. 

Walter T. Arndt: Emancipation of the American City, Duffield. 
Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

Frederick C. Howe: -The Modern City and Its Problems. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

Frederick C. Howe: European Cities at Work. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 

Chester E. Righter: City Manager in Dayton. 
Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 

Publications of the Institute for Government Researele DD: 
Appleton and Co. 
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coe hope that everyone ake belies in justice and a 


fair play will read this pamphlet which so splen- 


legislation as they are a fraud and a deception, 
and are responsible for much of the industrial 
_ disturbances.” Ss 


The American Federation of Labor. 


Tbs SIDNEY HOWARD 
PONTE with an introduction by 


. DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 
Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard 


Based ona report made for Dr. Cabot 
under the auspices of the Cabot ' 
Fund for Industrial Research by 
Sidney Howard and Robert Dunn 


An’ 80 page booklet reprinted from The New 
Republic. It is the one completely substantiated 
-and documented study of commercial spying avail- 
able to students of industrial relations. With facts 
and cases it lays bare in its entirety this incredible 
system of bad will, corruption, provocation and vio- 
lence, against which legislation i is already pending in 
' several states. 


~The Second Large Printing 


was ale sold before it came from the press. The 
first 10,000 were exhausted in a week. Timothy 
Shea and Warren S. Stone each procured 1,500 for 
‘distribution to the locals of their Brotherhoods. 
‘Labor leaders everywhere are recognizing in ‘The 
Labor Spy”’ an effective aid in the struggle ahead to 
‘stamp out profit spying. Economists and_socialo- 
gists find in this pamphlet full data on the cause of 
an enormous national waste, accountable to strikes 
and lockouts needlessly provoked, a criminal waste 
preventable by legislation. Universities are order- 
ing “The Labor Spy’? for class-room use. 


_ By printing from the same type used in The 
_ New Republic, we have kept the cost down 
_ and can therefore offer “The Labor Spy’ 
at I5c a copy; or in bundle orders of 50 
or more, 10c each. Use the coupon be- 
low for your order. 


Fok. lies enclosed $........0... * send me. o ae ae -....copies Me 
‘The Labor Spy. 


+ $1 brings a 3. months’ Acquaintance Subscription. to The 
New Republic and a copy of The Labor Spy FREE. 


+ 


didly exposes the tactics of these so-called private 
detective agencies which should be wiped out by. 


—Hugh Frayne, General Organizer of 


he Labor Spy 
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* Tax Exempt 


I To Friends of North Dakota: 
In offering this series of bonds North Dakota is appealing 
not to your sympathy — but to your business sagacity. 


| 

| ‘As an investment, North Dakota Real Estate Bonds com- 

} spell the respect even of our critics. Every bond of this _ 

series is secured by a first mortgage on a Dakota farm, 
valued at twice the amount of the mortgage, and the pay- 
‘ment of both principal and interest is further guaranteed 
by the vast resources and taxing power of the state, plus 
the faith and integrity of our people... 

| 

| 


Yielding 534%, and exempt from Federal Income Tax, 
this bond offers-a most attractive opportunity to the man — 
seeking an investment for funds whose returns will be 
subject to heavy surtaxes. ay 


Here is an opportunity, both for safe proheable invest-_ 
ment and for lending your moral support to our move- — 
ment for industrial independence Gay 


eA oo 


Now serving his third term as 


x 


i AO 
| . Send today for 
i! 


full information to Governor of North Dakota ~ 
Bank of North Dakota 


Fiscal Agents 


Bismarck, N.D. +0? Bee ee rae Kaa i” 


@. Wewrite, edit, design and illustrate‘attraGtive literature for societies, institutions |j™ 
“and movements. @], We furnish layouts and dummies for the printer, with type, 
margins, paper, etc., carefully specified. @ Our service adds measurably to the 
attractiveness and clearness of important printed matter which must get theattention 


of busy people. @ Tell us your problem and let us work it out for you. @ Weare 


experienced. @ Evererr Currier, Limirep, 27 East 31st Street, New York | 


“The most important contribution made this year to current discussion 
‘on the relations of capital to lahor.’’ 


CERTIFIED STENOGRAPHIC REPORT) 


GREATEST DEBATE IN A DECADE 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
Head of the Dept. of Economics, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 
versus : 


Prof. SCOTT NEARING: vain 

Rand School of Social Pees Author of ‘‘The American. 
ire’’ 

Introduction oY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor of The Nation) 


SUBJECT 
RESOLVED: That Capitalism has more to offer to 
} the workers of the United States than has Soclalism. 


Paper Cover, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 (10c. extra for mailing) 
Ill@strated by photographs of debaters, 


a 
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THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc., 


Dept. S, 489 Fifth Ave, New York city” 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY LECT URES | 
ON SEX HYGIENE. 
by DR. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON — 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SEXOLOGIST 


Baitor of “The Critic and Guide.” Honorary Member of the British | 
Society for the Study of Sex Psychology. Member of the International — 
Association for Sexual Research. igi 


y WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, AT 8:30 P. ay 
“THE SEX LIFE OF MAN” For Men Only 
FRIDAY, MAY 6, AT 8:30 P. M. 
thea Her Sex and Love Life.” For Women Onl 
RUMFORD HEA ine Pi 
50 East 41st Street, near Madison Avenue : 
. Admission $1.00 ‘plus 10 per cent. : 
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ty foundation of the governments of Europe,” 


neither- respected 1 nor understood,” 
dictory statistics. 


“ANOTHER. BEDFORD SITUATION 


A LTHOUGH the bill which enables the superintendency 
of New York State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford Hills to be held by a man has not yet been signed by 
governor, Dr. George Baker, previously psychiatrist of 
pton Farms Reformatory, i is taking office there this week. 
while strenuous Opposition, representing various groups, 


rnor ‘Miller at Alba Ly. This bill is opposed on two 
first, that in opening the position to men, it con- 
icts- the hest teaching of prison experience of America, 
women make better superintendents of women’s prisons 
second, that in requiring the superintendent to be 
it i Segal the fact that. a renner has to be 


Ca 


ee statute to keep out ‘the 49,400+1 i 6X3/ 100-+1 th 
gian? Well, the House at any rate spent the better part 
oe over it, with various excursions, as. is usual, into pe \ 


Do Thelin | 
L. aoe. t ‘ - PAUL L. BENJAMIN |’ 
HAR Hi “MICHAEL, 


M. DAVIS, JR. 
ia "women i in the country who can do the job, nor that public’ 
confidence should be permanently withdrawn from the 1 women: 
Bi superintendents of Bedford. ‘( 


tangscek payment is by check a receipt all Be ‘sent only upon 


wieRED as’ Lo emaiciase Spaveee Maren: 25) 1909, at the), post ipitiee, New iy 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a)! 


aS Me again come forward this time attempting to throw light — — 
_ on the somewhat confused “open shop” controversy. The New 
0 Jersey chamber restricts itself to definition of terms. 


¥ Paty 3 per cone. can be aacd to He re OE a for- 
eign ead oe in cnt without lowering 


Opa were iron about i in ‘the Coie! de- 
until the “poisonous influences that are threatening the » 
finding them- 
selves balked in their endeavor to” “Substitute for American 
‘communities polyglot colonies where our Constitution and laws 
perished in contra-— 


: ed, The number of variations could doubtless be enlarged. 


Is 


which the Women’s Prison Association is one, is being heard — 


“ institution has, according to the opposition to the bill, under 


Dee tasenel mined the confidence of the public in these women, has han 


‘union men of non-union men are equally free to work while 
the closed shop is hospitable only to unionists. This simple 
. division the New Jersey inquiry showed to be remote from 


‘anti-union shop, and the closed shop is perhaps as often an 


| oa and closed shops were indicated. They are as follows: 


vi 


complicated than is evidenced by surface indications and that 
_ perhaps no formula, even one of controversy, is wide enough 
to comprehend. the Gault rious expressions of American in- 
dustrial organization. 


vision of the University of California, and under the leader- 


“course in real estate as a part of its regular curriculum. ‘This — 
‘course is to begin with the next academic year and is to be 
carried on with the cooperation of the California Real Estate 


capped them from the start, and made resignation necessary. 
They, however, do not ences this proof that there are no 


OPEN SHOP TERMINOLOGY 


SHE New Jersey Chamber of Commerce which has long ; 
been distinguished amongliberal employers’ organizations © 
- for the advocacy of a plan of joint industrial government — 


In com-\ Li 


‘mon parlance the “ ‘open shop” is the establishment in which © 


the facts. The open shop may in fact be a union shop or an’ 


anti-union shop as it is a unionized plant. Nine varieties ef 
‘J. The non-union shop. 
1, Closed anti-union shop. 
\ 2. Preferential anti-union shop. 
3. Open non-union shop without shop committee. 
' 4. Open non-union shop with shop committee, 


' II, The union shop. ! 
Opey 5. Open indirect union oo of 
‘6. Open union shop. . 
_. 7. Preferential union shop. 
8.. Closed union shop of an open union. 
9. Closed union shop of a closed union. 


All of these types of manufacturing establishment were a 


‘They show certainly that the open shop conflict is far. more 


CITY PLANNING ON THE COAST — 
HE California Real Estate Association has launched — 
a.state-wide campaign for the development of an in- — 
terest and activity in city planning. This campaign ~ 
is to be conducted with the cooperation of the Extension Di- — 


ship of Carol Aronovici. Recently the University of Cali- 
fornia announced its intention of inaugurating a four-year 
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Association. Courses in housing and city planning will then 
be included in the curriculum. ‘The city planning movement 
throughout the state will be carried on under the leadership 

of a general committee of the Real Estate Association which 

- will have charge of the work in conjunction with the Exten- 
sion Division of the University. James H. L’ Hommedieu, 

of Oakland, is chairman of the state-wide committee. Aside 
from a portable city planning exhibit which will be carried 
to every community of five thousand population or more, 
courses of lectures and conferences will be held in each com- 
munity under the auspices of the real estate boards, and at 
the end of the course a plan for the pursuit of city planning 
work in the community will be formulated and left with the 
local committee. 

- The Real Estate Association, realizing that its member- 


ship extends into one hundred cities throughout the state and 


represents approximately four billion dollars’ worth of real 
estate property, has come to feel that city planning is an 
integral part of its general work. Mr. Aronovici is to 
start his work on May 12 and open in San Francisco, where 
large groups are being organized to meet at regular intervals 
_ for the purpose of discussing city planning from the point 
of view of the local community. In Oakland the city plan 
devised by Werner Hegemann will be used as a basis in the 
conference discussions. 


REORGANIZATION AT WASHINGTON 


HE announcement of Secretary Mellon ordering the 
transfer from the United States Public Health Service 
and the consolidation with the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance of those departments of the Public Health Service deal- 
ing with the medical treatment of disabled ex-service men, with 
the exception of the operation of hospitals and dispensaries, 
puts into immediate operation one of the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee for Disabled Soldiers of which 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes of Chicago was chairman. Under 
this order it is understood that the bureau will take over all 
‘the field offices of the Public Health Service throughout the 
country engaged in the examining and finding of beds for war 
veterans. The bureau will further take over all contracts 
with private institutions for the treatment of those men and 
‘Swill establish an adequate force of medical inspectors to 
insure proper and effective treatment of patients.” However, 
under the new arrangement, patients will still be sent ‘“‘to 
hospitals operated by the Public Health Service, by the sol- 
diers’ homes, by the army and by the navy, and by the states 
‘or by private institutions operating under contract.” Mean- 
while the district supervisors formerly representing the Public 
Health Service have been called to Washington to confer in 
reference to putting this reorganization into effect as expediti- 
ously as possible. 
A special committee of consultants consisting of William 
Charles White, M. D., Pittsburgh; Frank Billings, M. D., 
- Chicago; J. G. Bowman, M.D., Pittsburgh, and Pearce 
Bailey, M. D., New York city, is making a study of the types 
of hospital Rae the disabled and of their locations. ‘The com- 
mittee has held numerous hearings, calling before it representa- 
tives of the government, the medical associations and national 
volunteer health agencies. Attached to its staff are representa- 
tives of the National Tuberculosis Association, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, and the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers—experts in their respective fields. 
The staff is gathering detailed information concerning the im- 
mediate hospitalization needs, probable future needs, existing 
and potential facilities, government sites available, sites Baeed 
to the government, etc. Recommendations will be made short- 
_ ly to the Secretary of the Treasury as to the manner in which 
_ the $18,000,000 appropriated for hospital construction at the 


; close of the last Congress shall be expended. 


At a hearing held last week before the Senate Chianutiee 


tion of the exploitation of children in these institutions is the 


pe Edneron and Labor, Brig. Gen Charles E. Sawyer 


the personal representative of the President, suggested pre 
enactment of legislation creating a new department of goy: 
ment to be known as the Department of Public Welfare. 
department would be headed by a cabinet officer, possibly 
woman. “a 
As outlined by ienerar Sawyer, in addition to the secretary 
there would be four assistant secretaries in charge of division 
on education, public health, social service and veteran admin 
stration. Under education would be included various kind 
of vocational training, including physical training and yeneral 
welfare; public health would be subdivided into research, 
quardntine and hospitalization ; social service would comp 
occupational activities, the welfare of children and humaniza 
tion; veteran administration would cover war risk insurance 
allotments, allowances and similar matters. With the an 
nouncement \of this plan the Smith-Towner bill, establi 
ing a federal bureau of education with, a secretary of ed 


be killed. ae j 
Senator Kenyon aie. ae one of the bills for a cena 
ment of public welfare introduced in the last session has 
nounced his intention of redrafting his bill after the heave 
to include the recommendations made by General Sawyer. — 


CONNECTICUT’S CHILDREN’S CODE © 
ONNECTICUT, which has so long traveled the road 
of social legislation in the ox cart, may change to a more 
modern vehicle. Chances appear to be even that t 

legislature will enact the children’s code recommended by th 
Commission on Child Welfare. Hearings have taken pla 
on all the principal bills. The fate of the code now han 
virtually upon the bill to establish a bureau of child welfare 
which has been endorsed by the Humane Institutions Commit 
tee. It now goes to the Committee on Appropriations betsy 
it comes before the House for consideration. . 

Other important measures recommended by the commission 
still pending are the juvenile court bill heard before the Judi- 
ciary Committee early in the session, and a measure providi 
for the special educational care of haadicapped children. Five 
of the minor bills have been rejected, among them that con- 
cerning children born out of wedlock, adoption, and the bill 
to repeal the obsolete indenture laws. Another of the supple+ 
mentary measures proposed, concerning crimes against chil- 
dren, was recommitted by the House following an unfayor 
able report. 

Convincing evidence of the need for corrective and pre- 
ventive ' legislation was discovered by the commission during 
its investigations of the past year. [See the Survey for Janus 
ary 22, p. 603.] It was found, for instance, that more than 
one-third of the children planed out have been taken for the 
service they could render. Five hundred children placed out: 
from county homes have entirely disappeared from the rec: 
ords. In addition are the dreary, supposedly temporary in- 
stitutions which harbor normal children. Here there has been 
a mingling of normal with deficient children. As an illustra- 


case of one institution located near a lace factory. “There the 
free time of the children is given to pulling threads in webs 
of lace, work supplied by the factory which pays the institu- 
tion $400 a year. ‘The state is aiding this home supposedly 
that the children may have care and education. But only six 
of the children have reached the sixth grade in school. “We 
don’t work on Sunday,” explained one of them. 

Two hundred of Connecticut’s three thousand fecbleanmulea 
children, it was ascertained, are in county homes, two hun- 
dred are in reformatories chile some twenty-five hundred are 
in elementary schools, learning little, holding back normal chil- 
dren, and generally clogging the educational system. tae 
may run the gamut of school, police court, probation, sup: 


nally land in the reformatory 
jut previous discovery of his mental deficiency. In other 
Connecticut has no system for discovering feeble-mind- 


' Connecticut is one of the very few states that have no pro- 

sion for hearing children’s cases by a separate court. 
ty-five courts studied by the commission, the customary 
ention place for children is the lock-up. One court reported 
the use of the padded cell. Eleven did not notify the probation 
ficer of the arrest of a child, while fourteen allowed no time 
9 the probation officer for an investigation. ‘Twenty-one of 
he twenty-five made no mental or physical examination of 


the child. 


_ KANSAS’ CHILD WELFARE BILLS 
HILE there are still glimmerings of hope that the 
Connecticut Legislature will give the child a chance, 
_ Kansas seems to have gone the way of reaction so far 
the welfare of its children is concerned. The Children’s 
le Commission, appointed by Governor Allen last year, 
ested twenty-two bills to the legislature, most of which 
re given scant consideration. . Nine bills suggesting new 
rislation covered a child research bureau, county welfare 
boards, compulsory physical education and health instruction 
in schools, a receiving home for indigent pregnant women and 
bandoned infants, examination and licensing of . midwives, 
ablishment of part-time schools, prohibition of offensive ad- 
yertisements in public toilets, prohibition of unattended minors 
certain classes of public amusements and registration of 
‘adoptions as vital statistics. ag 
\_ Although only one of these was passed, that-to establish a 
lild Research Bureau, this one was probably the most im- 
rtant from the standpoint of future work. Of the thirteen 
ills recommended to amend existing laws, only two were 
passed and those with some amendments. One raised the 
imum amount of mothers’ aid from $25 to $50 a month 
d made mandatory the previous permission law. ‘The other 
ade the establishment of free kindergartens mandatory in 
ies of over 18,500 population. 
The main reasons for the failure of the bulk of the bills 
vere insufficient publicity, and the exceptional temper of the 
vislature; which contains a strongly reactionary element. The 
ion came less from the farmer members of the legislature 
an from lawyers who had been elected on a platform of re- 
renchment. This sentiment not only carried to defeat the 
children’s bills but also resulted in crippling nearly every de- 
tment of state government, as, for illustration, leaving the 
vil Service Commission without an appropriation. As hope 
‘ the future, on the other hand, a nurses’ registration bill 
‘was passed as well as one providing for the appointment of a 
gommission to report an educational code. 
The Children’s Code Commission is being reorganized and 
Il probably be reappointed by Governor Allen. Meanwhile, 
speakers’ bureau of over one hundred members of the com- 
ion and the Kansas Women’s Committee on Child Wel- 
is being assembled to stump the state during the next two 
irs in the interest of the child welfare program. 


‘A LITERACY TEST FOR NEW YORK 


\ ITIZEN societies of New York have manifested scant 
interest in the proposed literacy amendment to the con- 
stitution, partly because it was rushed through the legis- 
re in the last days, and partly because it cannot become 
t of the constitution until a second passage in 1923 and 
sequent ratification by the people. This amendment stip- 
ates that no person who cannot read or write English shall 
“after become entitled to vote by attaining age or naturali- 
on or otherwise unless physically incapable of performing 
requirement. ‘The specifications of literacy will be put in 
enforcing law. Although the amendment ‘affects foreign- 
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and native-born population alike, it will bear most heavily 
upon the foreign-born population of New York city. The 
amendment, introduced by Senator Fearon of Syracuse, would 
have the effect of cutting down the urban vote and giving the 
up-state, rural, non-foreign population greater weight in the 
elections. 


THE ZIONIST SPLIT 


NINCE the arrival in this country of Professors Chaim 
Weizmann, Albert Einstein, Menachem  Ussishkin, 
Schmarya Levine, and Ben Zion Mossensohn, leaders of 

the World Zionist Organization, it has become increasingly. 
patent that there is a distinct difference of opinion between the 
American and European Zionists, as to how the ideal of a re- 
constructed Palestine is to be realized. This division, which 
first manifested itself at the Zionist conference held in London 


Wied 


last summer, relates to the methods ‘of raising and disbursiny, 


the funds needed for vast irrigation, road-building, afforesta- — 


tion and similar projects. 


The London conference voted to establish the Keren | 


Hayesed, or Foundation Fund, and for this purpose to ask all 


Jews the world over to submit to a sort of “self-taxation,” ac-_ 


cording to the ancient Biblical custom of tithes—or one-tenth 
of one’s income. Judges Brandeis and Mack and other Amer- 
ican delegates held, however, that the organization could not 
possibly build up a country entirely on donations, and for this 
reason they have concentrated their attention, since last sum- 
mer, on the development of Palestine on a sound investment 
basis. A number of corporations for developing the land and 
its industries have already been established, and large sums 
subscribed. ‘These leaders desire, therefore, that funds raised 
for donations and for investments be kept separate, and that 
the Americans who, since the outbreak of the war, have prac- 
tically raised 80 per cent of all Zionist funds, shall exercise 
some influence over the expenditure of these sums which here- 
tofore have been disbursed by the Zionist Commission. That 
some of the expenditures made by the commission, which is 
composed mainly of Eastern European Zionists, were some- 


/ 


‘what utopian, is now generally conceded. 


Experts and returning travelers are in agreement that the 


Ais 


agricultural outlook in Palestine with the proposed irrigation aa 


is good. The climate is healthful. Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
British high commissioner, is improving roads and sanitary 
conditions; reviving crafts and dealing impartial justice to 
all races. The fifty odd Jewish colonies, engaged in the pro- 
tection of oranges, almonds, lemons and wine for export, are 
self-supporting, and will start the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco and develop various industries, including a power plant 
on the Jordan, to supply Jerusalem with electricity for light 
railways. ‘The Standard Oil Company, as soon as a conces- 
sion is received, is prepared to bore for oil on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. As Palestine has no fuel supply, this will be 
a great boon to its inhabitants. Mrs. Joseph Fels, as a 


_ memorial to her husband, is now buying land in Palestine 


to rent to Jews on the single-tax plan. The American Zionist 
Medical Unit is doing good work; it has practically eradicated 
trachoma in the schools and is sending doctors with traveling 
hospitals to treat all races free of charge. 

‘The coming of Professor Weizmann and his party, and the 
reception accorded them here, recall in a measure the coming 
of Wilson to Europe, to appeal to the masses over the heads 
of the premiers. 
groups have not yet resulted in an amicable adjustment, and 
Weizmann, as president of the World Zionist Organization, 
on April 18, issued his appeal to the Jews of America for the: 
Keren Hayesed. ‘The differences, say representatives of the 
American Zionists, are not of conflicting personalities but of 
points of yiew—of European versus American psychology— 
really of East versus West. Others suggest that they are 
differences of class point of view. Judge Mack is held up as 


Conferences held between the opposing 


REPAIRS AND REPARATION 


ire The Breach Confederation Generale du Travail—the ‘federation of 
tyes trade unions—after an investigation has decided in favor of the 
| importation of German labor to ‘help reconstruct the devastated 
regions (again proposed in the German note to the British Goo- 
ernment of April 22), on the ground that with the depletion of the 
“ranks of French skilled labor it would otherwise take forty years 
to upbuild Northern France. The attitude of French labor to the 
| problem is further reflected by the cartoon reproduced above from 
 LAtelier, the organ of the federation, which bears the caption: 
“Whatever they decide, you will see it is on us that the repair of 
We destruction will fall—and we shall have to pay for it in the 
Bi bargain!” 


a defender of corporation finance against modern cooperative 
_ forms of finance. Louis Lipsky, secretary of the Zionist Or- 

‘ganization of America since 1914, who resigned last week in 
protest of the stand taken by Judge Mack, intimates this in 
his letter of. resignation: 

For a number of years now,. and especially since the London 
‘conference, the administration for which you have been speaking 
and acting, controlled and directed by invisible and silent factors 

that do not publicly share the responsibility, has been drifting 
’ away from Zionist moorings. In the course of that time you and 
_ your friends have lost faith in the Jewish people. The social 
i idealism expressed in the Pittsburgh platform has been trans- 
' formed into an ideal of private corporations. j 
_ A charge such as this reopens an old difference of viewpoints 
‘in the American Jewry, namely that. between the so-called 
German and so-called Russian Jews—“so-called” not because 
_ the former are all German or the latter all Russian, but as 
establishing a dividing line between the earlier Jewish im- 
_ migrants who have prospered and the later arrivals, many of 
whom have not yet entirely found their feet. In the last few 
years, the difference of viewpoints between these two groups 


( the: loyalty with which leaders of both sections have cooper- 
ated in the advancement of Jewish interests, both here and 
abroad. But in so great an undertaking as the upbuilding of 
_ Palestine, naturally those with experience in handling large 
investments, though generous ~givers of outright donations 
where these are deemed necessary, will insist on methods that 
are economically sound. “Those who have more recent links 
with the poverty stricken sections of Eastern Europe, on the 
other hand, are naturally more impressed with the need for 
immediate aehet by large-scale aid to migration. Both fac- 
tions desire that the foundation shall be laid in Palestine for 
a self-supporting commonwealth. ‘The one side fears that 
o 
this self-support will be undermined by gifts that pauperize ; 
the other that investments by foreign Jews will unduly in- 
fluence the plans of reconstruction and deprive those actually 
in Palestine of their full self-determination. Since there is, 


_ which for long was ‘pronounced has largely faded owing to- 


: He recalled Pope’s lines: 


NATION AL CIVIL SERVICE 


) ILLS for reorganization of the federal se 
based on the recommendations of the Congressio val 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, ha 
again been introduced by Senator Sterling, chairman of t 
Senate Committee on. Civil Service, and by Representa’ 
Lehlbach, chairman of the House Committee on Reform 
the Civil Service. In the Senate the subject became on 
of contention between the Committee on Appropriations 
which claimed to have originated the bill and Senator Ster 
ling’s committee, in which the latter won out. There ix 
still conference on details between the Senate and House 
committees. The bill introduced by Senator Sterling 
tains: ; ' 


Reclassification of the entire federal civil service. 


A salary scale which fixes.pay by the skill and training re- 
quired, with a minimum rate of $1,080 a year; the present $24 
_ bonus being absorbed into the base pay. 


Appointments and promotions on proved qualivicdnabe d 
termined and regulated by the United States Civil Service Co: 
mission. 


_ Removal of inefficient employes in deoordanes with standards Bl 
of efficiency controlled by the commission. 


Opportunity for adyancement of pay within a grade, accord- 
‘ing to efficiency. 


Equal compensation and equal opportunity for promotion 
irrespective of sex. 


A uniform efficiency rating system, to be established by the 
commission, with records accessible to employes bebe pro 
sion for appeal to the commission. 


Transfers between the departments at higher rates of pay. 


- Administration of the salary provisions by the budget-mak- 
ing bureau which can keep the classifications up to date. 


At its recent annual meeting in Baltimore, the Natio 
al Civil Service Reform League was able to record 
successful maintenance of the advance’ made in the ap- 
plication of the merit system to post office appointments; 
but it claims that the present standards are not secure um- 
less all the offices, including the internal revenue, which are 
filled by the President on confirmation by the Senate | 
brought by statute under the competitive system. 

Richard H. Dana, president of the league, exp 
his belief that one quarter of our federal taxes cor 
be saved if appointments were made on a merit b 
and the appalling labor turnover—averaging 40 per cent fi 
the federal service as a whole and 69 per cent in the profes; 
sional branches (in one case reaching 161 per cent)—r 
duced by an orderly system of promotion. He quoted t 
War Risk Bureau, the “criminally poor appointments in fe 
Prohibition Enforcement Service” and the “waste, inefficie 
cy, lack of coordination and delays” in the Shippine Bo 
as examples of what is taking place under the present spoils 
system. It is not only in the matter of appointment, how 
ever, that he sees urgent need for reform. An efficient man- 
agement would provide for separation of policy determining 
and purely administrative functions, for continuity ot polici 
for the hearing of and effective action upon public complain 


For forms of government let fools “contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


The league, incidentally, took a strenuous ‘ecagid against 
the enactment of veteran preference statutes and ordin i 
throughout the country by which members of state legish 
tures are trying to prove their patriotism. One of its esO~ 
lutions reads: j 


Tit for the traditional: ibid of spoils will ie seri- 
lessened, if not wholly nullified. | 


e Beaton employes of the United States EE etutnent 
selves vigorously oppose any lowering of the efficiency 
ards. ‘Their organ, the Federal Employe, has started 
petition with $1,500 in cash prizes for the best plans 
put into effect President Harding’s recent demand: “Put 
into the Civil Service.” 
resent system, the National Federation of Federal’ Em- 
as oftered the President its full cooperation not only 
A yorking out schemes for reclassification of employes in 
‘the services but also in the larger scheme of readjusting 
arious: services, bureaus and offices of the fhe ation. 


A DEPARTMENT: OF PEACE 
BERT RUSSELL, director of the Woolman School, 


warthmore, Pa., suggested an important addition to the 
plans for reconstructing the departments of our federal 
‘nment, now under consideration in Washington, in an 
Tess recently delivered at the Town Hall, New York city. 
at such work as the sanitation of Pavan: Vera Cruz and 
ama, the digging of the Panama Canal, the direction of 


, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua is done by soldiers 
the direction of is ane of war, he said, is un- 


ntries so hoes may be Zot nate Tt touches the sliariae of 
sitive peoples to have soldiers in the uniform of other nations 
12 naging affairs among them. We ought to have a secretary 
Peace in the cabinet to direct such work. 


. Russell made specific suggestions for the functions of a 
ment of peace, after pointing out that, had such a de- 
tment been in existence. twenty-five years ago and under its 
ection ten thousand missionaries, teachers, editors, sanitary 
rs and statesmen been sent to Mexico when it became 
that. Diaz’s policy was robbing the people and un- 
- the Mexicans for self-government, vastly more would 
been done to make the border secure and to protect 
erican interests than by dispatching a hundred thousand 


- 


iers to the border in 1916 or patrolling warships along the 
st today. Under a secretary of peace, he said, should be a 
e of workers as effective as the army but “as inoffensive 
pride and liberties of other peoples as the Red Cross.” 


‘They should be engineers, financial experts, administrators, 
teachers, missionaries, editors, physicians, nurses and statesmen. 
[the secretary] should have direction of the Red Cross. The 
erican consuls should report to him all cases of need in other 
Rations; famine and floods, conflagrations and earthquakes; op- 
n and destitution that breed desperation and threaten 
and revolution—such as the taking of the peons’ land by 
id in Mexico or the present hunger of Eastern Europe; race 
iil _and national hatreds, such as produced the Boxer up- 
||Fising in China, the second Balkan war and now disturb rela- 
ions with Japan in California and Australia; incipient revolu- 
1s, ue to despotic abuse of power or personal political am- 
ion, such as often cause civil wars in Latin America; plagues 
epidemics, which threaten the health and impede the com- — 
of the world, like the Spanish influenza, the bubonic 
gue in India and typhus in Poland and Russia; ignorance and 
tion, such as make popular government so difficult in 
of aggression or policies of irritation on the part 
s holding concessions or doing business in foreign 
all other conditions that threaten the internal 
elfare of less favored nations or which might in- 
conflict with other peoples. 
tary of peace would then use the forces at his dis- | 

help the. needy peoples y without any suspicion 


r evi 
part. By such measures we would most se- 
Ives from attack or ‘cosine eur 


Recognizing the defects of | 


designs against their rights, territory or 


- IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


” 


“Yes, but that wouldn’t suit our peace profiteers.” 


“WHEN PITTSBURGH PIONEERS 


AHERE is one topic in Pittsburgh on which conserva- 
tives and radicals, with few exceptions, think alike; 
one civic reform which they hotly defend against all 

comers, and that is the graded tax law by which, since 1914, 
extortionate rents have been fought, the burdea of support 
for the city’s institutions and services has been placed more 
fairly, idle land has been brought into use. Every year this 
tax law is attacked by the few interests adversely affected. 


In the session of 1915, the repealing law was passed by both 


bodies of the legislature but vetoed by Governor Brumbaugh. 
This year a bill of repeal, introduced by Senator Leslie, is 


pressed with added vigor because the Allied Boards of Trade 

of Pittsburgh have gone beyond a defense of the existing 
‘theasure and introduced a bill to expedite the operation of © 
freeing buildings from the weight of taxation by carrying 


the exemption beyond the ultimate 50 per cent of their value 
provided for in the present law to 1 per cent of their value. 


Even without that offensive, however, it is natural that the 


demand for the repeal of the graded tax law should become 


Another cartoon on the German offer of labor to help rebuild France es 
Here the Voix Paysanne, organ of the French Socialist peasants, 
‘shows a homeless family in the devastated district. 
“And just to think that for three years the German Communists — 
have been offering to rebuild our houses. 


The man says: 


The woman replies: 


more embittered; for it is only now that the full economic, 


consequences of that measure become fully visible. 


ings would be five-tenths that on land. From figures com- 


piled in the city clerk’s office it appears that the shifting of © 


the tax burden from land upon buildings has, as the law in- 
tended it to be, been very slow and incomplete. 


Passed in 
1913 and become operative in 1914, that act provided that 
the value of buildings and of land exclusive of the buildings _ 
thereon be assessed separately, that for the next two years 
the tax upon buildings be nine-tenths that upon land; the ee 
following three years eight-tenths, then for three years seven- 
tenths, etc., until, beginning in 1925, the tax rate on build- 


While the - 


law is in line with ideas popularized by advocates of the es 
single tax, the attack made on this method of taxation as 


actually embodying that radical doctrine is entirely refuted by 
H. S. Breitenstein, chief accountant, in reply me 


the facts. 
an inquiry, last October made the following statement: 


i ‘The total tax levy in 1914 was $7,117,600, and to raise this’. 
if the tax had been equal on land and buildings, instead of the 
building tax being 90 per cent of the land tax, would have re- 
‘quired a millage on both land and buildings of about. 9.33 mills 
while as a matter of fact, the average millage on land was 9.7 
mills and on buildings 90 per cent of this, or 8.73 mills, The ap- 
plication of the graded tax law in the year 1914, therefore, re- 
duced the tax levy on buildings from what it would otherwise 
have been by about $169,000 


In the year 1920, there was but one tax levy throughout the — 


Greater City, separate indebtedness taxes having been abolished 


rm 


by an Act of Auaeintily ey in 1915, dnd the levies were 19 
mills on land and 13.3 mills on buildings. If an equal rate of — 
tax had been assessed on both land and buildings, there would 

have been required a tax levy of approximately 16.66 mills, so 
that the application of the graded tax law in the year 1920 in- 
creased the millage on land 2.34 over what it would otherwise 

have been, and decreased the tax levy on buildings 3.36 mills 
under what it would otherwise have been—the amount of tax 
levy thus shifted from the buildings to land being approxi- 
mately $1,123,000. 


Regarded from another angle, under the old, equal tax 
rate for land and buildings, the latter would, in 1914, have 
contributed 37 per cent of the tax levy; with the application 
of the graded tax law that contribution actually was 35 per 
cent of the total. Similarly, the buildings, in 1920, had the 
law not been in effect, would have contributed 41 per cent 

_of the total; with a tax millage of only 70 per cent, the build- 
‘ings actually contributed only 33 per cent of the total. In 
other words, the relative contribution of land and buildings 
_ to the city’s revenue was not so very different from what it 
was in 1914, notwithstanding the fact that 30 per cent of 
the yalue of buildings were exempted from taxation in 1920 


and only 10 per cent in 1914. 


What is the explanation? It is that with the application of 
the graded tax law buildings have been assessed more nearly 
to their full value than before, a fact which advocates of the 

_ graded’ tax declare is in the main due to public opinion in 
favor of untaxing improvements which, until the graded tax 
law came into effect, prevented the taxation of buildings to 

the full extent of their value. In actual figures, the in- 
crease in building valuation between 1914 and 1920 has been 
by $52,587,000; whereas the total valuation of land has re- 
mained almost constant and is now only about a million dol- 
lars less than in 1914. Other economic influences, however, 
notably the effect of abnormal industrial activity during the 
war, make invalid any quite definite theoretical Aoceon 
from these figures. Only the effects are certain. As Mr. 

Breitenstein says: bh 

The small home-owner with a typical land value of $1,500 
and building value of $3,500 is being greatly favored over the 
property owner whose land value is larger in proportion to his 
building value, or who is holding vacant land out of use for 
speculative profits. 

W. D. George, a Pittsburgh lawyer who has taken a lead- 
“ing part in the defense of the graded tax law, fully confirms 
this judgment. He finds it unfortunate that the assessors 

were encouraged to assess buildings, manufacturing plants 

_and dwelling houses at a lower percentage of value in the 
years past so that the full benefits of the graded tax law with 
assessment of actual value are not as great as they would have 
been had the previous methods of assessment been retained, 
but makes no complaint on that score. The enthusiastic sup- 
port of the law by the citizens and press of Pittsburgh may 

_be illustrated by an editorial in the Pittsburgh Post: 

_ The usual bill to kill the graded tax law for second-class 

cities that represents one of the few progressive measures origi- 

hating in Pittsburgh in years has made its appearance at this 
session, and, in addition, there is a move still more reactionary 

_—to go back to the old classification that was done away with 
- in xr911 and which permitted considerable land within the city 

to be taxed as “agricultural” while another division was 

“rural.” Under that old system the land owner who did noth- 

ing to improve the city, parasitically resting content with watch- 

_ ing the value of his holdings increase by the enterprise of others, 
‘was rewarded and those who put up buildings penalized. The 
built-up sections were taxed “full;’’ the less congested districts, 
“Tural,” at two-thirds the value, and “agricultural” at one-half. 

' The proposal to go back to that classification is outrageous in 
view of the demand that everything possible be done to en- 
courage building... 

Before the war the graded tax law, although it had not been 
long in operation, was showing a stimulating effect on building. 

It would be the height of injustice to the principle of the measure 

as well as to the people it is to benefit if the law were repealed 

because it did not accomplish wonders at a time when normal 
construction generally was paralyzed by the war. 


THE “SUR VEY. FOR APRIL 30, ee Bn 


by the writer in the Survey of November 20 last, has be 


lished. Few of the aldermen, reports the league, have 


_ Thompsonism and it 
| “Tether 


NEW alignment in municipal politics is admitted di 
imperative in Chicago; as elsewhere. “The contre 

of the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois t 

the so-called “new Tammany” machine, of whi¢ 

the nominal head is Mayor ‘Thompson and the actual boss 
private citizen, Fred Lundin, is now complete. ‘ ‘| 
Chicago's “surrender” to this machine, which was discussee 


dramatically and strikingly emphasized since that date | 
two important developments—a municipal referendum on™ 
bond issue supposed to be necessitated by a city deficit amount 
ing to some eight million dollars and an unusually pessimi 
report on the situation in the City Council from the famow 
Municipal Voters’ League, the organization that sprang inte 
existence over twenty-six years ago for the sole purpose 
“redeeming” and reclaiming the City Council (then a . 
of corruption and boodle), and whose success in that diffic 
undertaking has been little short of extraordinary. | 
' To deal with the bond-issue episode first: “The city hal 
machine, notoriously inefficient and extravagant, living beyom 
its income, had been incurring deficits and resorting to 
manner of shifts and devices to postpone a reckoning. A 
last, however, its resources were exhausted, and the piled-y 
floating tadebtednes had to be paid off. ‘The machine de 
cided to issue long-term bonds in order to take care of the én 
tire accumulated deficit. This decision was contrary to rec 
ognized, elementary principles of public finance. It mean 
the shifting to another generation of burdens that ought 
be assumed by the tax- -payers of the present day. it invol 
the sanctioning and tacit. approval of a policy of waste an 
profligate finance—of borrowing and bonding the ana 
ney current expenses. © 
Fortunately, the proposal was referred to the voters 
approval or rejection, and that course assured a thoroug 
ventilation of the question in all its aspects. “The defeat o 
the proposed bond issue: was confidently predicted and oxy 
ed in many progressive circles. | 
As a matter of fact, no fewer than seven of tiie’ city’s ‘ 
fluential and representative civic and commercial organization 
came out against the proposal and in reasoned, elaborate, be 
statements addressed to the electorate, aayiged its reject 
‘The organizations alluded to were the Cig Club, the a 
of Public Efficiency, the Citizens’ Association, the Wom 


City Club, the Association of Commerce, the Civic Fedet 


tion, and the Western Society of Engineers. The press 
but two exceptions carried on a fairly vigorous and 
tracted campaign against the bond proposal. Yet, d 
this formidable array of disinterested and intelligent oppe 
nents, the bond proposal was carried by a substantial majo 
ity. ‘The machine’s victory was most impressive. It 
nished food for anxious thought. ‘What next?” many as. 
The second development above alluded to consisted of 1 

frank and explicit recognition by the Municipal V: 

League of the “overshadowing fact”—to use its own words 
that council government, intended by Chicago’s charter, hi 
been overthrown by the city hall machine and the dictato: 
ship of the mayor and his machine has been definitely es 


courage and the independence to vote as their reason and 
science dictate. "The majority of even the well-intenti 
aldermen take their orders from the mayor’s leader on 1 
floor of the council—a colored alderman representing 
solidest portion of the city’s black belt. The council, i 
word, has become a “rubber stamp” for the mayor or t 
visible government back of him. The machine has dr 

a 


ving in the council. . . 

Are there any cae i in these developments or in the Chi- 
ago municipal situation generally for the earnest and thought- 
ful > yates of good government in the true sense of the 
rase! 


ve due attention—the more so, as there are“ “many clean 
and respectable citizens in Chicago who are assuring them- 
selves and each other that ‘Thompsonism is almost at the 
nd of its tether; that the machine is certain to be “found 
it” and deraved by a disillusioned and betrayed electorate, 
and that all there is to do now is to “sit tight,” give the 
machine all the rope it wants and philosophically await the in- 


be This view is strangely short-sighted and is begotten of in- 
intellectual isolation, of ignorance or of indifference to the 
sentiments and ideas of hosts of unsophisticated and gullible 
ers. 
The friends of honest and progressive municipal govern- 
ent must realize two distinct and important facts—namely, 
ve need of city-wide, effective cooperation in the interest of 
the public welfare and of genuine civic reform; and, in the 
se ond place, the necessity of dramatizing the issue of good 
government, of systematic education of the electorate in re- 
gard to that manifold issue and the democratization of a 
ovement that has too long been confined to narrow groups 
whose motives can be attacked and misrepresented. 
The Chicago electorate is not corrupt, but it is easily mis- 
sd. ‘The selfish and hypocritical politicians know how to 
xcite prejudice, suspicion, distrust and antagonism. They 
now how to divert attention from real to fictitious issues, 
m permanent to ephemeral and accidental matters. In ad- 
tion, the machine has thousands of disciplined and zealous 
e who cultivate close relations with the voters, bring 
em campaign literature, take them to the polls, and make 
each victory a stepping stone to another victory. 
What of the anti-machine forces? They are divided, un- 
organized, untrained for team work, inadequately ‘Astanced. 
‘They must be better organized for defense and offense. Now, 
organization. presupposes initiative, alert and energetic leader- 
ip. Such leadership Chicago lacks today and has lacked for 
time. It had such leadership a quarter of a century 
, and that leadership gave it the Municipal Voters’ League 
d the Bureau of Public Efficiency. In those days the domi- 
it issues in Chicago politics were comparatively simple. 
Boodle, graft, franchise-grabbing and ‘corrupt alliances be- 
veen crooked corporate finance and venal alderman were 
evils that disgraced the city and cried to heaven for cor- 
ion. Citizens put aside various differences, political and 
other, in order to organize effective agencies to combat those 
. Cooperation on a sufficient scale was secured, and the 
ctorate was most successfully appealed to o the name of 
‘ic decency and plain honesty. 
"| Times have changed, and new issues have arisen. These 
issues are not simple, but complex and subtle. To many they 
m “dry,” unimportant, prosaic. New occasions teach new 
Biods of crusading, of cooperation. Today the task facing 


‘Chicago politically is that of exposing and overthrowing a 
owerful, intrenched machine. that has stolen the livery of 
form, progress and democracy—a combination of self-seek- 
z politicians, spoilsmen and wasters that poses as the bold, 
terrified champion of the public and the sworn foe of 
onopoly, oppressive corporations, tax-dodgers and profiteers. 
ow is this machine to be challenged and smashed? And 
is the leadership for this struggle to be sought? 

these questions are being asked by many Chicagoans 


There are puch lessons, and it is high time they should re- 
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who are quite prepared to search their own hearts and take 
the necessary steps at some cost to pride and habit and inertia, 


the writer will speak candidly on the subject. None of the 
existing: civic, commercial or mixed organizations is in a posi- 
tion to assume direction of the scattered forces that are po- 
tentially ready to enlist in a campaign for the recapture and 
reclamation of Chicago’s city government. Each of the ex- 
isting organizations has its special, limited field. Each has 
enemies and detractors. Some of them are under suspicion 
—yjustly or unjustly, but under suspicion. None of them has, 
or by any possibility could develop, the requisite prestige and 
moral authority. None could'command the necessary finan- 
cial aid. 

But why cannot all the existing organizations—so impo- 
tent and apparently negligible when divided, as the machine’s 
victory in the bond-issue fight has just painneally proved— 
unite for a single common purpose? Why could not a gen- 
eral committee be organized to represent them all? 
the Municipal Voters’ League was a league of individuals 
conscious of a common purpose amidst differences, so might 
a league of clubs, organizations, social settlements and neigh- 
borhood associations be formed for the present emergency to 


carry on the struggle for constructive, humane and conserva- 
_ tive-progressive ideals. 


Is such cooperation possible? Or is the suggestion vision- 
ary? Let us see. ‘There are certain vital, pressing questions 
in respect to which intelligent and sincere men differ. This 
is unfortunate, but unavoidable. Just now, for example, 
Chicagoans differ regarding public ownership and operation 
of certain public utilities—notably, street railroads. “They 


' differ also about the fairness and desirability of a progressive 
-income tax in the state as a substitute for the unenforceable 


and unjust “general property tax.” They differ about state 
versus local regulation of public utilities. It is true that 
differences of this sort can be exploited by demagogues for 


their own aggrandizement and to the serious injury of the 


public. But this possibility alone obviously will not cause 
any considerable group of citizens to abandon a position hon- 


-estly held. We must then agree to differ tolerantly regard- 


ing deep and broad issues, and abide by the results of further 
agitation and education with reference to them. 

. But conscientious and thoughtful citizens cannot and do 
not differ with regard to the suppression of lawless, com- 
mercialized gambling; the enforcement of prohibition with- 
out favor or discrimination; the impartial control of the 
social evil; the appointment of fit men and women to public 
positions; the avoidance of waste and parasitism in public 


offices; the efficient administration of welfare bureaus having _ 
to do with the protection of children and the provision of 


wholesome recreation; the proper care of the sick and the 
poor in public institutions, the prevention of election frauds 
and a score or more of cognate matters. 


In short, all good citizens demand of their government ele- 


mentary honesty, efficiency, economy and respect for civic 
decency. Have we not here a basis for a federal form of 


municipal reform organization—a platform “all save spoils- 


men, grafters and parasites can stand on? 
A league ‘of leagues, with an executive and advisory com- 


mittees, with a central clearing house, frequent conferences — 


on the state of the community (the dangers threatened, the 
exact sort of educational campaign needed to ward off a 
particular evil), joint appeals to the electorate, and—what 
is most important—neighborhood offices all over the city to 


disseminate information, organize local meetings, use available — 


forums or create new ones, aid in the raising of funds and 


‘the enrollment of members in the several constituent: civic — 


bodies; all this machinery would seem to be required by the 
character, weapons and ramifications of modern warfare in 
the sphere of municipal government. 

Some cities have unified and consolidated their charities. 


Just as' 9 


ore especie lly in the big and co mopo tan cities, Rete. the 
fo) Do: tunities for the unscrupulous spoilsmen’s masquerading 
as reformers are most abundant? 

Chicago has high-minded and progressive elements that 


lot, for charter reform, for home rule, for a genuine merit 
system, for prevention ‘of juvenile delinquency, for the sup- 
pression of gambling, for the education and sympathetic as- 
similation of aliens. But all these groups are small and have 
little. popular support. They should unite and democratize 
themselves—carry their message to the wage workers, the 
plain people. Business men and labor organizations have 
much in common, but the points of contact are usually ig- 
nored and the points of conflict unduly emphasized. “Re- 
form from aboye” is un-American. Attempts at reform from 
bove lend themselves with fatal ease to misrepresentation and 
istortion. Sinister interests are ever ready to appeal to class: 
and ‘Yace prejudice. 

"Have we not had enough object lessons in Chicago, in New 
York, and elsewhere in the futility of reform movements that 
are not touched with humanity, emotion, sincere faith in 
democracy ? And have not the same object lessons impressed 
upon us the necessity of cooperation, method, effective organ- 
ization and unity in the movement for better, purer and more 
onstructive and progressive government? 


Hull House, Chicago. Mess S. YARROs. 


ans s Proposed 
: Constitution 


HE draft of a constitution recently submitted to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature by the Commission on Con- 
_ stitutional Amendment and Revision of that state, 
after a year of careful study and debate, must com- 
tend itself as a marked step forward from the aed welfare 
viewpoint. A bill is now before the legislature providing for 
the calling of a constitutional convention next winter to give 
consideration. to the principles laid down by the commission. 
It is not my purpose here to make a critical study of the pro- 
osed constitution, but rather to comment briefly on those 
features having the most direct bearing on the field of so- 
ial welfare. 

Foremost among these features is the provision koe a scien- 
ific executive budget, and for at least an improved system 
of subsidies’ to private charities which would permit of ap- 
propriations to such institutions by classes only. Pennsyl- 
‘yania has at present no sort of budget system ; the legislature 
makes such appropriations as it sees fit, irrespective of what 
- probable revenue of the state may be, so that the gover- 


order to bring the aggregate within the probable revenues. 
y far the greatest evil arising from the present hit or miss 
method of spending the public money is the practice of mak- 
‘ing appropriations from the state treasury to specific private 
charitable agencies over which the state exercises practically 
I . Pee Bal ts ae results i in’ oe most vicious type of 


iiteat members pe will get no money for their pet local 
ies unless they vote “right” throughout the session. 
et the constitution proposed by the commission 


\ eles Thien: it dock provide for a scientific budget 
shalt include appropriations for charitable, educational 


have been working quietly and persistently for the short bal- | 


or is obliged to scale down the appropriation bills sent him 


and ual! ea aise buted among the members 
in accordance with a uniform plan, to be prescribed 
It is further provided that the work done or service rende 
by agencies receiving grants from the public treasury | 
conform to geadaras of excellence prescribed by the 
thus enhancing the efficiency both of the legislature 
the recipients of the subsidies, 

A new article in the proposed constitution, on Sosiall Wi 
fare and Public Health, contains what might, by the cyni 
minded, be considered as nothing but a few pious obse 
tions in regard to the duty of the state toward its unfor 
residents. It is of course true that a constitution can bu 
enunciate a social policy; it cannot insure the carrying « 
of this policy, but it should be noted that this article wor 
lay-a distinct‘mandate upon the legislature to recogni 
care of the physically and mentally infirm, and the prev 
tion, so far as possible, of such infirmities, as function 
state government. “The protection and promotion. of 
public health under modern social, economic and industriz 
conditions” is also declared in thie article to be “a primary 
duty of government.” Perhaps the feature of the artich 
most definitely significant of a really advanced ewe 
the recognition that prisoners fe 

pan should, during their imprisonment, be Unoraed an oppor 

tunity for remunerative labor, and the conditions of imprison- 

‘ment shall always be such as to promote the physical, “mental 

and moral welfare of the prisoner. [Art. XII, Sec. 3.] 
A provision in another article also bears indirectly. on. 
matter of. useful employment of prisoners. ‘This ‘perm 
the state to do its own printing and binding, and to ma 
produce “furnishings and fuel for the capitol buildings, an 
paper and stationery for the state government.” This clear 
opens the way, as far as the constitution is concerned, to 
use of prison labor in these fields, whereby both ‘the 
and the prisoner might benefit ereatly: 

In the field of education, the proposed constitution agai 
treats the subject in general terms, very properly leaving 
the legislature, and to the state omen: of education wh 
it is directed to establish, the detailed working out of a con 
plete educational system. The commission has, how 
written into its draft a very broad definition of the p 
educational system it contemplates. ‘Section one, of ‘the 
ticle on education, provides that: 

This [system] shall include public schools for the ie ele 
mentary, secondary, and vocational education of all children 0 
the commonwealth, for the free mental and vocational education 

of Persons under mental or physical disability, for the free educa- 

tion in American citizenship for adults, and for the training £ 
teachers, a system of public libraries, one or more public un 
2) versities, and such other public educational institutions an 


_ agencies as may be wise and necessary for the improvement Da 
the citizenship of the commonwealth. [Art. XI, Sec. 1.) 


The article on education also lays a mandate on the le 
lature to provide adequate _ funds for the support of 
educational system and designates certain revenues sO 
state as a state school fund, to be used only for school ¢ 
poses. v Fata 


by the proposed constitution to many governmental and | re 
‘improvements now barred by the present constitution of 1 
state. Chief among the advances are the provisions an 
izing the legislature to enact home rule laws for cities, 
laws permitting excess condemnation. ia) assessment of 


nia will be brought wel to the fire | in the sovdal 
played in her fundamental law. | E. Lewis Bu 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia. 


Berlin, March 15. 


- employes, no matter how many revolutions there are 
oe Ge hae: But there are other employers, and among these 


bor requests and make a concession before being obliged 
a accede to a demand. see of the directors. of the firm 


vi 
as iain ering) on the market but no higher. We admit the 


are. organizations and much more of the works councils. 
ut is this really a radical “departure by. Krupps from their 
ormer policy? The firm is of the opinion that their old pro- 
ram of paternalism suited both workers and employers, and 
; convinced that human nature has not changed. It there- 
continues to make compromises with labor, but does 
‘ot depart from the principle that the employer should con- 
‘ol the business: management and the Tunning of the works. 
thaps the company is not entirely wrong in their estimate 
the Present mental attitude of German workmen. I found 
ati ions in oe between oe and labor on the whole 


' om amount oe work: A se estimate, al of the 
“eff ectiveness sof the fom, benevolent Sua cannot be made 


Ne nytt sired. anxiety. in bate age. _ As a iO ceeute these 
‘were ‘notoriously the most enlightened but also the 
and conservative workers in all German in- 
tthe wat oer changed all this. The num- 
‘They were cramp- 
te " a ‘company ness work was speeded up 
time, and living conditions became steadily worse. 


alone pale have. bred discontent. The 


ae Krupp. firm, who prefer | to go a step ahead of minimum — 


eee We any our employes. as sigh wages. 


a Participation ne een 
By Sanford Griffith 


REPRESENTATIVE OF ‘THE! FOREIGN PRESS, SERVICE, INC, 


{HERE | are ieecnctiables among German employ- — 
“ers, like the aged Thyssen, Ruhr mine-owner, who phere. 


will never sit at the same round table with his 
- in March, 1920, the general strike was declared against the 


real labor unions. 


‘ters of Berlin, Upper Silesia and Saxony, introduced 2) TEVO“ 6/08 : 
lutionary spirit which rapidly changed the old Krupp atmos- 
‘Then came the revolution which swept the Krupp 


‘When, 


workers along with it like those in all other works. 


Kapp reactionaries, they walked out along with the rest. 
“Many joined the red army in the fight against the govern- 
‘ment forces sent to suppress the attempted Ruhr revolution. 

Before the war, 5,000 workers out of 35,000 were organ- 
‘ized in the socialist and Catholic trade unions. Now out 
of 50,000 workers nearly one half are in the socialist unions 
‘alone. Eleven thousand more are in the Christian unions, 
and most of the others are in one or another of the more 
poernative unions, 

- Before the war, Krupps kept a olen welfare trade 
union, intended more or less to combat the influence of the. 
The members received all manner of lit- 


tle compensations, and many of them: lived in better company 


i. houses than most of the others. 


all times. 


the unions. 
‘pation of labor in the control of production. 


_terpretation of the law. 


: aie their services. By letting them handle most of the 
petty differences in the works between foremen and workers, — 


the trade unions and works councils a part of their factory ad- 


: The other workmen call 
them “yellows,” and their colony, for this reason, “Canary  _ 
Island.” The Workers’ League, as it is called, still exists, 


but its membership is a doubtful couple of thousand. For 
the company to support it is a luxury if measured in terms of = 
hearities are ei A Catholic. labor Reaper tives and 
inion strike funds. Much less is heard of the company wel- 


its present influence on the workers. Krupps, like other — 
manufacturers in Germany, were obliged to admit the exist- 
ence of organized labor and negotiate all wage scales with 
The Works Council law of March, 1920, in- 
‘troduced a new principle into industry—that of the partici- 
German manu- 
facturers grouped together to decide on a common rigid in- 
Within these limits, however, manu- 
facturers had-'the choice of helping the Fite to organize 
their works councils or of putting every obstacle in their way. 
Krupps approached the works councils from the same prac- i 
tical point of view that marks their relations with the unions. 
The company put offices at their disposal, and the directors _ 
made it a point to be accessible to the works councils heads at _ 
The firm made the heads elected by the workers 
functionaries in that they continued to pay their wages while 
‘relieving them from their regular duties in the works. In- 
stead of blocking the councils, the directors studied ways to 


the management relieves itself of an unpleasant task previously 
handled by the welfare boards. The works councils do this 
much better because they have the confidence of the workers. 
To them has also been relegated the handling of much of the 
routine of employment. In short, Krupps have sought to make 


ministration, but without giving either of them more oppor- 
tunity for initiative than they are obliged to. 

The organization of the works councils in Kripa is that 
provided by the law. The works, however, are so large that 
each shop has formed its own sub-councils. ‘The entire cen- 
tralization and executive side of the system is assured by a 
board of five delegates whose work is checked by the heads — 
Sen ; ' 141 


unions. 


of the different shops and by workmen who sit on the central 


works councils board of thirty. ‘This board is in direct con- 
tact with the directors and with the heads of the sub-councils. 
These leaders in the different shops are elected by the work- 
ers in the shop .and have many functions similar to those of 
the shop stewards in that the activities are limited and have 
‘no political scope. 

The greater part of the works councils’ activities Plates to 
the welfare of the men. The board inspects the works fre- 
quently, recommending changes here and there in installation 
and supervising hygienic arrangements. The board does not 
 Megotiate wage scales but supervises their application. In 
cases where differences of opinion arise between shop fore- 


Hs men and the workers on piece labor, the workmen can appeal 
at any time to the council which may take the matter up 


with the directors and, in case of disagreement, bring it be- 
fore the arbitration board. 

Krupps also refer to the works councils many matters deal- 
ing with the disposition of stocks of food and clothing. These 
take up much of the time of the members. The workmen 
are confronted daily by the want of potatoes and of clothing, 
matters that are much more real to them than details of in- 
_ dustrial organization. Those who suspect the various ad- 
' vances made by owners to the workers see in this move an 
effort to divert their attention from questions of production 
within the works. Krupps are probably among the firms which 
prefer to have a part of the works councils traveling about 
the country looking for potatoes rather than staying at home 
and being too active in the factory. This diversion is one 


of the most serious dangers at present, threatening the de- 


velopment of the works councils along the path of participa- 
tion of labor in the control of industry. 

Black lists are kept by German manufacturers, but their 
effect is neutralized by the control exercised by the trade 
In Krupps, for example, when a worker who at 
“some previous time was discharged or who comes from an- 
other factory is rejected because his name is on a black list, 
the works council passes on the justice of the case. If it 
appears that the worker is simply excluded because of an 
opinion, or on some grounds which the union does not admit, 
the works council insists on his employment. But, as in the 
_ matter of discharge, the firm cannot be absolutely forced to 

engage a man. ‘The difference is usually taken before an 
arbitration board. When the decision is one unfavorable to 
the employer he can be made to pay an indemnity to the 
' worker as high as a year’s wage. 

The real purpose of the Works Council law, as demanded 
by the workers and restricted by the government, was to 
secure a share in the control of production. Here lies the 
real test of its success or failure. This control is not clearly 
defined in the law, which only demands that the employer 
make a quarterly statement of his business. Real control 
would consist in auditing the books and a right to pass on con- 
tracts prior to their acceptance by the firm. 


matters of installation. Works council members tell me that 
they have not this control at Krupps. Most of them even 


failed to see that the Works Council law was intended as a 


_ step in this direction. ‘There has, however, been a semblance 
of control. During this past year, when Krupps were trans- 
_ forming their gun works into shops for turning out sewing 


guns they were completing last year before the Allies closed 


continue to work within the limits of tariff negotiations ai 


In the works . 
_ this control would involve the decision of the workers in all 


‘cause it is no longer possible for any firm in Germany tO 


of the general tide. 


ae Cis ithe the ones: are ton gree as tre 
ferring labor from the Bessemer furnaces to other ones 
meet fluctuations in demand, the firm notifies but does ne 
necessarily seek the approval of the works councils. Th 
quarterly statements about the general course of the busi- 
ness, which the firm is obliged by the law to make, are more’ 
or less the consoling generalizations given common-stockhold= 
ers everywhere. In general, the workers also know where 
what they make goes. They know, for example, that the 


down this shop were intended to meet orders in Holland, 
and that the locomotives they are turning out today are built 
on contracts with Soviet Russia. The operations of the in- 
dustry, however, are obviously too complex for even the works 
councils board to have a very complete grasp of them. Whe 
I asked one of the members whether the works councils mad 
any effort to audit the books: of the firm, he held up 
hands in horror at the thought of the rooms full of boo 
this would involve. The workers have not the experts for 
this work, he explained, and in Krupps they do not seem to” 
be taking any steps to secure them. In some of the other 
factories I found the workers much more determined to ine 
vestigate the books of the firm to determine the profits, — 
though the Works Council law ser not definitely give this 
privilege. 


q 


Summarizing my impressions from conversations with unio 
leaders and members of the works councils in Krupps, I find 
these councils efficient in detail but without any very con- 
crete labor program. ‘The conservative and Catholic unions 
are frank in admitting that they regard labor as too inex- 
perienced to take over any active control in the near future. 
The Socialist leaders are divided between those who would 


division of profits, and those who want a policy of action for: 
the ultimate domination of industry by the proletariat. In 
the first class are most of the old Krupp workers who still” 
have a holy respect for the power of the firm and the ont 7 
of the directors. In the second category are many on th 
outside and the younger workers. 
Krupps. have not miscalculated their present nalien | of 

working with the labor organizations and so far as possible . 
directing their activities. "They find that the German work 

man today, and in their own plant in particular, is more 
concerned with problems of daily existence than with those 
of factory management which do not directly concern hi mM. 
The real struggle between employers and labor in Germany, - 
therefore, continues elsewhere. In other works the possibili 
ties of reexpansion are not as great. Elsewhere, too, some 
employers have preferred taking up the fight for domination 
in their factories to compromising with their workmen. — It 
is here that the trade unions are concentrating their pressure, 
and it is the final outcome here which will decide whether 
the Krupp workmen will also enter a program of action or 
go back into their former dependent state. Whichever way 
the current moves, the Krupp workmen will go with it, be 


offer conditions to labor which can keep: the workers out 
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Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER | 


~  QOur National Parks 
HE last Congress nearly passed a bill permitting irri- lies within our national parks. It is true that some of the most 


gation reservoirs in the Falls River Basin of the Yel- , 1¢@dily accessible power is there. But there is enough for many 
( | ' years’ development on the outside. 


All this agitation for and against the preservation of the 


| ~ lowstone Park and actually passed one creating a fed- 
|| eral Water Power Commission with power to lease all peblic 
“waters, including those of national parks. The preceding 
_ twenty-four Congresses had refused to commercialize the 
E parks by voting down many attempts in that direction. In — : : 
|| Montana, a well financed scheme was recently exposed to Park Service for the progressive development of the pagks 
| dam the Yellowstone Lake, and the local irrigation interests under its control, comprising a total area of over eight mil- 
| “combined to maintain a strong lobby at Washington. Other lion acres. It points out that the number, of visitors to the 
“movements of that kind appear in public from time to time; national parks and monuments has increased from 356,000 in 
_ and|no one knows how many persons with axes to grind are 
__ busy at present trying to influence Congress in favor of 
| plausible-seeming schemes for deflecting from that purpose 
¢ this or that area set aside for the enjoyment of the American 
_ people. ‘The spectacle of an open space producing no revenue — 
as regarded as an eye-sore by a certain type of “practical” 
“mind; and continual watchfulness is necessary in our cities 
‘te protect the city parks against encroachment. On a na- 
‘tional scale, such watchfulness is no less necessary, but it is 
more difficult, since comparatively few people are either fa- 


made in making these magnificent reserves more available for 


is one of the cares to which the department gives much atten- 


tection against fire, sanitation to protect the health of tour- 
ists, establishment and lighting of camps and hotels are others. 
Chairman Good. of the House Committee on Appropriations 


director of the National. Park Service, commenting on this 
feature recently said: 


| miliar with or can readily be aroused to a sense of responsi- Zina Uae 


| bility for the protection of the distant federal park areas. . The government must do its part within the parks. Civic — 


L ° Gat : organizations must do the work outside. It ought to be made. 
Thus, public opinion is molded largely by three SUP Ss) NOR possible for a family to start in their automobile from the 


of them favorable to the preservation of these parks: first, Atlantic coast and spend every night in the open on ground 
‘ those.commercially and industrially interested in the exploita- _ set aside for the purpose. 


in the vicinity of these parks to whom commercial and in- the cooperation of various states in a general park movement. 
dustrial enterprise might bring special opportunities; third, Towa, for instance, has done wonderful work in setting aside 


‘ing waterworks and other works are apt to weigh more caravan movement of tourists to the national parks, afford 


‘rest of the public, vitally affected though it is, has no easy of Iowa writes to the SURVEY: 


ie access. to first-hand information on which to. mold its Any state that has lands or shore-lines of small money value 


_ pinion or channel through which to express it. or industrial use has there a foundation for the people to use 
The object of ‘ as laboratories 
 obtaini of science, plac- 
ee ee es of recreation 


water power for & ae. IOS : ve p< and enjoyment 
industrial devel- | } Ve, (A NAN AS ised “S coae = S68y. of scenery. 8 
= ; j aN y/ UD oy, walk £ Veg : : these are brought 
pect & Se ate ima NGA saa ae aaa (a) \Cae closer to the 
n consideration 7 Lye 1 OS. EL BAl\\\ i people of  mod- 
of all the facts, fan cast x est resources, 


ie through good 
| b fh- and improving 


. 


7/46] “IN THE MONTH OF MAY... 


AY | 3 and cheaper au- 
A jiligs the citizens of all estates had their several Sr tomobiles, such 


mayings, and did fetch their maypoles with : grounds ought 
to be set aside 


Ty 


“Chicago © corres- divers warlike shows; with good archers, 
_ pondent writes: : 
t pastime, all day long; and towards even- es benefit of all. 
ing they had stage-plays and bonfires in ; ‘ Iowa has taken 
the streets.” wah \ : its cheapest 
; \ xe grounds and 


Border from one of the late ; . mene of them 
Watter Crane’s May-Day cartouns ) De a % the most enjoy- 


oWaAd 


We have avail- 
able undeveloped 
water power . 

many times great- 
er than the little 
we have been 
able to develop. 
The Rocky Moun- 
tains in Montana, 
in Colorado and 
in Wyoming offer 
a myriad of pos- 
- sible develop- 
ments. The Sier- 


— A 
) 
od! 


\ 


N} 


Ass 


e2 


ed areas in 
which men may 
work or play as 
they will and 
not as trespass- 
ers. 


‘CRD 


of federal and 
state park servic- 
es was one of 
the principal 
wer, on- themes of discus- 
all part 
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parks has somewhat obscured the splendid progress already 


_ public recreation. -A plan has been prepared by the National — 


1916 to over a million in 1920. ‘The protection of wild life | 


tion. Maintenance and improvement of roads, of course pro- 


during a visit to the parks last summer suggested considerable. 
additions to the outlay on community houses within the parks 
and more free automobile camps outside. Stephen T. Mather, 


' tion of their resources for private gain; second, those living His special endeavor in recent months has been to secure 


the engineers with whom the technical opportunities of creat- scenic areas for state park purposes which, with the great — 


heavily than general considerations of public policy. The convenient stopping places en route. Goy. W. L. Harding — 


roads and cheap — 


morrice-dancers, and other devices for i VA ee for the use and ~ fa 


ed. It has open- — 


The relation 


sion at the last 


Ta. It was felt by the park officials that too often national 


yarks, and state parks where municipal or county parks should 
be established. Problems of legislation also were discussed. 


created. Sometimes, as in the case of California, they can- 
mot even accept scenic spots donated by public spirited citizens. 
One of the latest park projects of general interest is the 
Allegheny State Park, promoted by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences and the Erie County Society for! the Pro- 
tection of Birds, Fish and Game, to form the nucleus of a 
_. reservation eventually to be under the joint control of New 
- York and Pennsylvania. This proposed park would embrace 
‘some forest land south of the great upward bend of the Al- 
_ legheny river and be equally accessible to the industrial dis- 

-tricts of Buffalo and of Erie. It includes an Indian settle- 
: ment and an ancient Indian entrenchment. 


- Starting from a Basement. 


UR local Red Cross ee had about three thousand 
dollars left over from a war service fund. It asked per- 
Mission to use it in establishing rest and reading rooms, and 
‘a recreation center for young people and children. The 
rooms were opened in December, r919. Since then the work 
- has grown by leaps and bounds. The Community Center in 
_ Riverton, Wyo., a town of about twelve hundred population, 
~has become a place to meet one’s friends, to enjoy music, to 
play games, to make new acquaintances. ‘The country peo- 
ple for miles around use this center for a rest room. ‘The 
‘community rooms maintain a library, nearly all of the books 
_ of which have been donated by the citizens of our town. and 
country. Until January of this year, the community center 
had been maintained almost solely on Red Cross funds. But 
the work is growing so fast and has become such a town 
affair that we have asked the citizens to support it.. Two 
hundred pledges of $1 each per month have been solicited. 
This takes care of our overhead expense. Half of the sec- 
_ retary’s salary has been paid by the school board because the 
school library has been put in with ours and because we are 
‘cooperating with the school directly in other matters. 

A women’s gymnasium class meets in the recreation room. 
Last summer the secretary, with the help of Camp Fire girls, 
held story hour for small children. The last two winters 
the community center has had a skating pond on one of the 
big squares in the heart of the town. Community “sings” at 
the center for young and old were greatly enjoyed, judging 
from the crowds. They terminated with a Week of Song, 
with a special program for each night of the week. Recently 
‘the women of town and country have organized a com- 
munity club with the sole purpose of raising funds to aid in 
the support of the center. 

The community center is located in a big basement room 
‘in the very center of the town. Everyone has to pass the 
‘rooms to get to the stores and to the post-office; hence they 
have become a waiting place, and a general get-together place. 
They have been used for all kinds of public gatherings, meet- 

ngs of business men, American Legion, Farm Bureau. 
_ This was the first community center to beopened in this 
part of the ‘West. Other places have been watching our ex- 
eriment with the intention of starting something similar if 
we succeed. _At this term of the Wyoming Legislature we 
ucceeded i in getting two bills passed, as follows: 
That town and city councils may appropriate money for the 
intenance of community centers in their towns. 


That county libraries may spend money on their branch 
ibraries. é 


of. these rulings were planned for our own peculiar 
ee ee in Riverton, but they apply to every town in the state. 


Verna RutH Dit1Low. 


met Liens on poohe in January, held at Des Moines, 


{ parks | are created from areas that properly should be state 


‘Many states have no adequate laws under which parks can be. 


8 Ty reared the fame of Chaplin (Charles) and Dorothea Gish. 


‘PROF. E..C. LINDEMAN, of the North Carolina College & 


N spite of the appalling jee: of He mes, the building 
motion picture “‘palaces’’ still proceeds i in England. Wh 
recently the famous, century-old jam and pickle factory 
Crosse & Blackwell in Soho, London, was sold to be 
developed into a picture heater, “Lucio” wrote in the M 
chester Guardian: 


‘When Lord Tom Noddy’s Londen: house is adored up £e sae 
When, somebody shuts an ancient church or buys an empty gaol 
Wherever old bricks tumble down and leave a vacant space, 
What is the splendid edifice that rises in their place? 

To palace as to pickle works, to meeting-house or pub, 

Arrives in course of time the same inevitable rub; 

Where humble men have toiled, or dukes have oath! 

each. wish, 


And when our final citadel is ultimately stormed, 

And the first of British Soviets is ‘well and truly formed, 

The poor old House of Commons will, of course, be levelled 
low, Ei 

And its site be “redeveloped” as another movie show. 


THE GENERAL. FEDERATION OF WOMEN 

CLUBS is promoting the appointment ~ of chairme: 
of motion pictures by the affiliated local clubs. Mrs 
Woodallen Chapman, in an article on this topic 1 
the Woman Citizen, expresses the opinion that it i 
just as important for the women in the community ‘to, voice 
their appreciation of good pictures as it is to denounce th 
“perfectly terrible” ones. Cordial relationship should be ~ 
established with the local exhibitors with the object of educat 
ing them to put on a better type of picture. Requests shoul 
constantly be made for the very best pictures to counteract thes | 
impression that all the public cares for is “thrillers.” She says: © 


This is a form of local, democratic censorship that should ~ 
appeal to everyone, because each one can feel that he or she 
is having a part in the great work of making motion pictures — 
contribute to the better side of the nation’s life. With minds — 
awake to their opportunities, the women will discover that 
they can make motion pictures a vital factor in character and 
nation building, 


for Women, in an “open letter” gives a number of reasons wh 
he rejects motion pictures as not coming up to the criteri 
that’should be applied to popular forms of recreation. The 
motion picture, he says, causes eye-strain and is not safe for — 
health; it produces no social results, because sitting in a dimly © q 
lighted room watching photographic images provides no per- 
sonal contacts; it is thoroughly commercialized; it “does no 
emphasize those impulses and instincts which need emphasis 
at the present time” and is therefore educationally undesirable 
for its content ; it “does not conform to the highest pedagogica 
principles” and is therefore educationally undesirable also s 
its method. It “is not conducive to symmetrical growth’ 
is more suitable for invalids than for healthy persons. 


THE threatened action of the National Association of ‘the 
Motion Picture Industry to have German-made picture films ~ 
barred from this country is viewed with alarm by many who 
look upon motion photography as an art as well as an industry 
The recently imported picture, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
at least, is a revolutionary innovation which will have a pro- 
found fotuenes on that art; it embodies the first attempt | 
expressing emotion not only by action but by. the picture as 
whole through the use of futurist or “expressionist” principles — 
of extending to the environment the mental processes of the 

actors. Somewhat crude in execution, this picture neve 
has made a deep impression; it is as different from the qu: 
realistic productions of Los Angeles as the best art phot: 
graphy is from amateur snapshots. 


WITH the increasing size of motion picture. ‘heaton 

provision made for the comfort of the audience is becomin 
more and more lavish. A theater in New Y 
puted seating capacity of 5 bik has installed a 101 
and a trained nurse: . 


oe many iche an frown upon social dancing as 
n invention of the devil, most of them feel that a pure- 
egative attitude does not suffice and that promotion of 
thful and helpful recreation, especially among the younger 
‘the community, is a necessary function of church 
MPs Successful activities of this kind, both in city and 
, are described in a pamphlet of the Playground and 
ation Association of America on Recreation as a Function 
= Church. It mentions that the New Era Movement and 
isttibuting houses in New York are prepared to help in 
ice and securing of suitable motion picture films. The 
f church buildings and grounds for play—sometimes espe- 


Heenan for OFEARIGNE cae from game 


of Pomerat aie of Bouon ry, hat is. to sing 
_ With that end in view he has taken the lead in ‘estab- 
in Boston a Folk Song Society which is meeting every 
day afternoon for one hour of folk singing under the direc- 
George S. Dane. | pre is welcome, and for the 
‘there are no dues. Aisin 
pate |: 

> recreation problems for ork ae islite ‘must be SShved 
clear vision of the physical conditions of modern in- 
including: the whole intricate system of piecework, 
ver-time, and such industrial requirements” is the main 
of an article on this topic by Mary Channing Coleman 
ecent issue of North Carolina Community Progress. 
noise and. ‘monotony of the daily work with their twofold 
‘neryous irritation and “moral fatigue,” as Jane Ad- 
as termed it, call for more than merely physical educa- 


structive recreation” uses the pected modes of recrea- 
as tools in helping the girl to self-expression and self- 
rs tanding.. Democratic group organization and respons- 
ty for management of social affairs, including finance, are 
; means to that end. Bsrescive 
- fatigue by monotonous work is 
best obviated by recreation 
: during, not after working 
~ . hours. ; malls 


‘ POLICE _officers have often 
- testified to the value of recrea- 
tion as a preventive of crime. 


_ view section of San Francisco, 
however, has gone farther than 


Be Sic for in the architectural plan—also is gaining 


passive forms of. amusement, ‘such as moving pictures. 


The police chief of the Bay-_ 
stration of community club 


most in Fpemntinn, it by giving. 


the Touchstone from illustra- 
@’Hagan Shinn on the ar- 


House, New York 


permission to conduct neighborhood dances in the local police 
station. This was so successful that the chief of police of the 
city authorized other precincts to offer the same facilities. He 
also appealed to the Community Service of San Francisco to 
enlarge all its activities so as to counteract the “‘crime wave.” 


As a result of this, and the response to the appeal on the part 
of community leaders, several other neighborhoods have in- 


vited Community Service to organize neighborhood councils 
and clubs for the people. 


GAMES for Play Institutes is the title of a pamphlet com- 
piled for the Recreation Committee of the Louisville, Ky., 
Community Council by Raymond A. Hoyer to provide groups 
of adults and young people with suggestions for games and 
stunts that require little or no special equipment. 
intended as a text-book for the committee’s institutes for play 
leaders. A bibliography gives further references to games, 
dances and the theory and technique of recreation. 


TWO other hand-books on social games are a pamphlet en- 
titled What Can We Do, issued by Community Service, and 


an article on Good Times at Small Cost by Charles Frederick — 
Weller, reprinted from the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. 


Weller says: 
It was in a church that I first hit upon the discovery (for it 
was surprising to me, though others may have understood it long. | 
‘ago) that many audiences will comprehend the essentials of re- 
creation and community service better from playing games to- 
gether than from hearing admirable discourse. . . . Self-con- 
sciousness is lost in the joyful momentum of the group. 


IN a recent announcement, the Recreation Training School of 
Chicago—successor to the Recreation Department of Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy—draws attention to the 
variety of professional openings for trained recreation leaders. 
The demand for qualified workers is growing steadily, and so_ 
are the salaries offered. In some cases, exceedingly specialized 
workers are called for, as for instance trained workers for re- 


creation, in state hospitals for the mentally disturbed; physical 


directors for schools who are qualified to direct the general © 


recreation of young people in the community outside of school — 
hours; supervisors of church social activities; directors of sum- Be 


mer camps; rural supervisors 
of recreation under Red Cross 
auspices. The school’s cal- 
endar for 1921-1922 in itself 
is an education. In addition 
to such courses as one would 
expect, we read there are - 
classes on Indian traditions, 
customs and dances; stage 
equipment; costumes; admini- 


house ; supervision of park 
systems. 


Reproduced by courtesy of — 
tions to am article by Anne 


Netic actwities ef Greenwich | 


It is also 


rae Set 


bated in Sewickley, Pa., 


_door recreation. 


of “social” dancing. In many 


been found of late that folk 
dancing can be, and often is, 
_as attractive to young people as - 
’ the other kind. Classes in folk 


ing in number. 


WHEN bull fights are staged in Mexico ‘especially for the 
benefit of visiting crews of the United States navy, and cock — 
_ fights, though forbidden in action, are surreptitiously intro-_ 


duced into motion pictures, one may wonder whether President- 


Emeritus Charles W. Eliot is not right in deploring a general 


coarsening of amusements and manners, as he did the other 
day at a Harvard meeting. The rapidly increasing vogue of 


- prize-fighting—though much of it under such euphemistic 
_ terms as exhibition boxing—may be a case in point; but more 


directly it is an after-effect of war and the “morale-making” 
recreation of camp and barrack. : 

A typical example of this is just now being heatedly de- 
a high-class residential town near 
Pittsburgh, which hitherto has been more than usually select- 
ive in the choice of its public amusements, relying frequently 
upon the talents of its gifted residents rather than those of 
professional outsiders. ‘Che introduction of a boxing program 


‘by professionals, in the public school building of the town, 


though deeply resented by many of the citizens, has been de- 
fended by Col. Churchill B. Mehard, its principal promoter, 
on the ground that there was no objection to such pugilistic 
feats when staged during the war under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. The exhibition was arranged by the local post 
of the American Legion as a benefit to assist invalided soldiers 
at various hospitals. Several clergymen of the town, while 
they would not object to such entertainments for and by ex- 


soldiers, feel that a public high school is not a fit place for 
oe and that the general public should not have been invited 
- to them. 


A bill was introduced in the recent session of the New 


York Assembly to prohibit the holding of bicycle races over 


several days; the interest in such events, the promoters of 
the bill maintain, is one of morbid pleasure in watching 
physical exhaustion, not a genuine love of sport. 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, in their altogether ad- 
mirable programs for the American army in training, have 
done much to popularize the sightseeing car as a means of out- 
In England, owing to restrictions of railroad 
passenger service during and since the war, this type of con- 
veyance has assumed an enormous vogue.. Whole fleets of 
motor char-a-bancs on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays link 
up the populated industrial centers of Lancashire with the sea- 


‘side resorts, North Wales, the Lake district and other regions. 
‘ So great has this traffic become that the city of Blackpool is 
building for it a huge depot with waiting and baggage rooms 


to take the congestion off the streets and public places during 
the summer months. 


. 


‘THE answer to complaints about the nature of social dancing 


as it has developed in recent years, with its “‘shimmying” and 
“cutting in,” the epileptic character of some of the steps and 
the general crudeness of manners, usually is that Mrs. Grundy 


has been just as vociferous when the waltz and polka replaced - 

_ the more stately dances of a past generation and that, anyhow, 
each young generation must determine for itself how sadly or 
boisterously it wants to take its 


pleasures. There is, however, 
an element of error in limiting 
to the round dances the term 


social groups, and not only 
centers of foreign-born, it has 


dancing, from the “best cir- 
cles” down, are rapidly increas- 
Before long, 
the Jolly Miller or some Swed- 


‘strations—all play their part. 


fish mane will be on ball. ‘programs along. with the ex 


ducts of the Congo and Amazon Rivers. In Folk Dz 


Social Recreation for Adults, a pamphlet published — 
Playgrounds and Recreation Association of America, Eli 


Burchenal gives not only the main reasons for fostering # 


- revival—reasons more urgent now than when folk da 


was first seriously taken up by large groups in England 
decades ago—but also suggests means of i increasing the tna 
edge of these old dances. Y ah 


i Hen 


THE stoop-shouldered majority is the special. concern: 
Prof. John F. Smith of Berea College, Ky., in an a 
in the April number of Rural Manhood. While so much fi 

is being made over the training and diet of college athlet 
selected on the ground that they already are the stronge 
hardiest and physically choicest men, he says, the great 1) 
jority around every college and university “receive practica 
none of the benefits of all the money and labor and en 
spent, for the simple reason that the institutions have no 
grams of physical training and recreation that reach out 
touch them in their homes*and places of business.” Not 
those who are going to fill the most important places in 
life of the nation have “special diet tables” or are especi 
encouraged to choose healthful recreations unless they happe 
to belong to the physically elect to start with. He wants 
complete breaking away of colleges from the traditional 4 


letics, not simply a reform of college athletics, such as the ni 


president of Yale, Dr. Angell, demanded in his inaugural ; 
dress the other day. What is wanted, he says, is a sane 
creation program for all people, in which the educational 
stitutions of the country should take a guiding and stimulati 
part. j / 7 
TWO technical pamphlets of special interest to promoters ¢| 
public recreation have recently been published by the PK 
ground and Recreation Association and Community Servi 
one on the layout and equipment of playgrounds, the oth 
under the name of Pioneering for Play suggesting ways 

arousing public interest in community recreation. In rec 

years, the swing of the pendulum has gone from emphasis 
full equipment to that on play leadership, without which f 
most elaborate playgrounds are of doubtful value. But 

is no reason for neglecting the very important problems” 

volved in the choice of playground sites, planning of | 

ground, surfacing, beautification, construction of buildin 

provision of drinking water, toilets, apparatus, swimmi 

pools, games. Experience ed cae that with proper ple 

ning even a restricted site can be made a big asset to a crowd 

neighborhood and that adequate facilities need not always 1 

the most expensive. But how to arouse public opinion to th 
need of playgrounds is a problem always with us. Metho 
of publicity, special appeals, organization, exhibitions, dems 
Successful examples of ez 
are given in the pamphlet named. / 


MUSIC WEEK which was held in New York last week 
said not to have been altogether a success, measured by atte 
ance. It brought, however, 
added stimulus to provide go 
music at various places @ 
amusement. At one larg 
motion picture place a famot 
musician appeared betv 
films; and, it is said, the auc 
ence naturally divided itselét 
to two parts: those who fe 
asleep when the violinist pla 
ed and sat up when the an 
mated cartoons got star 
and those who slept thre 
the cartoons and awoke v 

the solo music. 7 Si 


NEW conception has taken practical shape in health 
_work during recent years which we may call the One 
i; Hundred Per Cent Idea. Suppose 100 babies a year 
e born in a certain community. Suppose there is a bureau 
child hygiene of the local department of health, or a private 
ciation doing infant welfare work. Suppes the baby 
‘nic or infant-welfare station had an attendance of 150 dif- 

rent babies during the course of a year. How then shall the 
ireau ‘of child hygiene or the infant welfare association 
: aa its results? 

They may compare the death rates up to one year of age 
hong the 150 babies reached with the corresponding death 
te among babies in the community at large. They may take 
de if a reduction is shown. But if they have the One 
fundred Per Cent Idea in mind they will also be humble, 
cause they have reached only 15 per cent of the community’s 
bies. Iheir measurements of results will thus be more 
lodest. Their program for future effort will be expanded. 
‘Possibly these people feel that the most needy babies were 
@ very 15 per cent which their work reached; but that can- 
t be told without a canvass, a survey, of all the babies. 
ds may not permit the work to reach 100 per cent, A 
stain proportion of parents may be too well-to-do to wish 
dh ave their babies “reached.” But after all it is the principle 
1 which the infant-welfare work proceeds that will deter- 
e its quality, its program, and the extent to which it ulti- 
ely realizes its program. ‘The One Hundred Per Cent 
dea sets the goal and furnishes a yardstick for measuring an- 
ly the steps toward ultimate attainment. 
recent development in health work, which embodies the 
ne Hundred Per Cent-Idea, is the health center. Essen- 
tally, the health center is an endeavor “to do things for every- 
ody and to do things together, within a given district.” In 
larious forms these centers are being established throughout 
country in increasing numbers. Previous to the war such 
ties as Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
nnati, Boston, Dayton, and others, had them in one fora or 
her. The war necessarily interrupted progress, but. its 
al effect has been a vast stimulant to medical and health 
rk in almost all forms, the health center-included. 

In the cities and towns where health centers have been estab- 
hed the details have varied greatly. The idea of coordin- 
ng local health activities has been prominent in some. In- 
nt-welfare stations, prenatal clinics, tuberculosis clinics, 
atal clinics, with their related medical and nursing services, 
ve been brought together within a single building. Some- 
nes various other kinds of medical, educational, or philan- 
opic work have been brought within the center. 
The idea of confining effort to a definite area and of doing 
itensive work for that area is also a characteristic feature of 
health-center movement. The One Hundred Per Cent 
a requires localization at the present stage of progress, 
ere it is rarely possible to secure enough funds to reach a 
role community intensively. Localization has brought with 
a more intimate adaptation of the medical and health work 


al, and other characteristics. 
eration of individuals within the district, or of local, racial, 
cial, fraternal, or other organizations. The Utilization of 
rchological and social elements, as well as points of medical 


Prom a feria book on Immigrant Health in the Community, to be 
shed by H others, New York, as one vt bie es Corporation 
E nization ser series. t , z 


the. needs of the neighborhood, with its various economic, . 
It has necessitated the co- 
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Health Work with Immigrants’ 


technique, i is suggested, stimulated, and developed by the driv- 
ing force of the One Hundred Per Cent Idea. 

A characteristic feature of the majority of health centers 
has been location in a district largely peopled by foreign-born. 
In some cases the work is in an area where the great majority 
of the population are of a single race or national group. The 


health center started in 1915 by the New York Health De- 


partment was in the Jewish district of the lower East Side. 
The center of the Bowling Green Neighborhood Association 
is in a section largely Syrian. 
is in the Hungarian section; one amidst Poles and other Slavs; 
others among: mixed populations. Many other illustrations 
could be cited of health centers in areas inhabited by foreign- 
born from different national or racial groups, now one and 
now another predominating. 

No one imbued with the big-stick theory would start a 
health center if he realized what he was about. ‘The One 
Hundred Per Cent Idea requires a study of community needs, 


‘a canvass or survey of the district, and an appeal for local 


cooperation, such as can hardly be achieved by the use of mere 
authority. The health center is by no means the only mani- 
festation of the democratic theory in medical and health work, 
‘but a real health center can only exist where there is a demo- 
cratic idea in mind and an effort toward realizing it. 

Some of the success of medical and health work depends 
upon the judicious use of authority, but more depends upon 
effective education. Much of the efficiency of a physician, a 
hospital, or a dispensary, in curing disease, depends upon how 
fully the patient understands the medical man’s directions and 
advice. In the case of chronic disease the educational element 
is of the greatest importance, because old life habits must often 
‘be changed and new ones developed. In an acute disease the 
educational element is sometimes less obvious, but it is always 
present, especially during the period of convalescence. In all 
branches of disease prevention, the intelligent cooperation of 
the people is the greatest single element. 

The diminution of typhoid fever in a city, through an im- 
proved water supply, depends on public support for the neces- 
sary financial appropriations. Considerable sections of a com- 
munity may participate little in such an educational campaign 
and yet benefit by its results. But in the efforts against 
tuberculosis, infant mortality, the deaths and disabilities from 
child-bearing, the venereal diseases, cancer, the degenerating 
diseases of middle life, success depends fundamentally upon 
the extent to which the understanding cooperation of indi- 
viduals can be secured. 

Education is the foundation of success in these endeavors. 
Knowledge of the nature of various diseases, their modes of 
spread, and the methods of. preventing infection, should be 
continuously sought. But a mass of existing knowledge is al- 
ready on hand, waiting application to large groups in every 
community. Yet this knowledge lies fallow because too few 
of the people have been educated to understand the benefits 
that would follow its application and therefore to support the 
steps necessary to it. 

We cannot educate with a hammer. The ruler has been 
abandoned as the chief instrument in educating children. The 


“principle of interest is now the guide, not the principle of 


compulsion. ‘This is still more true with adults. With them 
interested participation is essential to success. “There must be 
a motive which creates interest, and a method on the part of 


. the educator which maintains-this interest and develops it. 
During. the course of this study the most characteristic ex- 


In Cleveland one health center 


> 


ce to ns eis Cone se en rinciples ra ocal co- 
operation and adaptation to community needs. i Sadie 
es vats application to medical and health work the democrati 


well as ac CANES 
among. people or between different groups of people require 
differences in methods, and what these differences are. A 


preconceptions. An answer more difficult of attainment, but 


combined with an examination of practical results. 


‘tion reached as well as by the effectiveness of methods upon 


common effort for higher standards of health and of happy, 
efficient living. ‘Then the health program will infuse itself 
into the program of Americanization, for these same principles 
are the right foundation of the general Americanization pro- 
gram. it 
Both in their application to the program of Americanization 
and also to the procedures of medical and health work, the 
principles of this chapter are based upon the idea that Amer- 
icanism is not a quality, but an achievement. Its attainment 
must be through participation in a many-sided community 
life, in which individuals of all racial origins shall share, and 
to which each shall contribute. 

People learn to adapt themselves to the common life chiefly 
by participation in some aspect of this life as individuals or as 
members of some organization. The agencies of government, 
and all organized cooperative activities for mutual benefit, 
must be adapted to serve individual needs. The principle of 
authority must be given its place, but the principle of democ- 
racy must dominate it. Then the mutual respect of individuals 
for one another will maintain freedom, while the serise of a 
common purpose will sustain law. 


MicHast M. Davis, Jr. 
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O tofen Mortality in New Zealand 


“HE infant mortality rate of 48.4 per 1,000 births in New 


n sharp ‘contrast with this is the mortality rate in the United 
States which was 101 per 1,000 births in 1918, or more than 


- is a scientific index to social welfare. Improvement of con- 
\ ditions making for a normal, wholesome family and commun- 
ity life is reflected in a decrease in this death-rate. 
_ Therefore what are the causes for this exceptional rate in 


“measures and infant welfare work responsible? Or are local 
conditions especially favorable? Robert M. Woodbury, sta- 

_ tistician of the federal Children’s Bureau, has answered such 
questions in a paper recently given at the annual meeting of 
the American Child Hygiene Association. It is accompanied 
by detailed statistical charts which serve to challenge ener 
ican municipalities. 


‘ding to figures for 1918, showed the following infant 
mortality rate per 1,000 births: Auckland, 57.7; Wellington, 
71.2; Christchurch, 52.8; Dunedin, 46. In comparison to 
hese. figures are those compiled by the American Child Hy- 
iene Association for certain cities in the birth registration 
area in the United States. For 1918 this investigation showed 
that the infant mortality per 1,000 births was 92 for New 
York; for San Francisco, 67; for Indianapolis, 93; for Min- 
neapolis, 73. According. to the association, babies have the best 
chance in this country in Brookline, Mass.; Berkeley, Cal.; 


: theory requires that the physician, the health officer, the exe 


cutive, the nurse, or the social worker, must study ‘neous asia 


They must Wccuce how far differences Manchester, N. H., per 1,000 births had a mortality. 


165; New Bedford, Mass., of 130.3; Baltimore of 103-5} 


far nearer the truth, will emerge from the study of people. 


those who are reached. Then the participation of individuals: 
and of organizations will be enlisted locally or generally in a . 


_ Zealand is the lowest rate for any country in the world. 


The four principal cities in New Zealand, for instance, ac- 


ready answer to these questions can spring forth from one’s 


- The results must be judged by the proportion of the popula- — 


1 


_ since a fall in the rate of mortality of 10 points is more ea 


twice the rate for New Zealand, The infant mortality rate ° 


New Zealand? Is it due to health education? Are health — 


> fective housing conditions, lack of fresh air, overcrowding, 
-exposure to infection through defective sanitary arrangem 


centage. 


should be borne in mind as ‘De. Woodbury points out th 
problems are more difficult in American cities owing to 
factors as. the higher temperature in summer, the larg 
portion of foreign-born elements and the greater conges! 


than one-half of its former rate in a period of forty-five 
: Since i in 1872 the rate was much the same as the present ¢ 
in the United States, the experience in that country sh a 


this country. Since 1900 the decrease in New Zealand | 


‘that the deaths of 37.1 per cent of all infants in the stu 


in Dunedin, the farthest south of the large cities, the colde 


ditions upon infant life, these factors are very favora 


exceptional condit 


“Of cities studied hy the Children’ S 'Buleas fon 191 


Waterbury, Conn., Of T2292 cin comparing ‘such fi 


population. 
Infant mortality rate in New Féedlana has ‘declined: ten le. 


prove illuminating in any efforts to reduce further the rate 


been more rapid than in the period previous to that. date. 
interpreting this Dr. Woodbury states that the i increase in 
rate of fall during the last ten years is especially notewor 


secured at an initial rate of 100 than in the case of an ini 
rate of only 60. f 

Two periods are given in “he analysis of this detente . 
up to 1905 and the other since that time. During the fi 
period there was a continuous and‘ rapid fall in the mort; 
from epidemic diseases, convulsions, tuberculosis, and ile 
fined causes. The fall in that from gastric and intestinal 
respiratory diseases was slight. During the second period t 
fall from these diseases proceeded at a rate five times tha 
the preceding: one. “During the last fifteen years,’ 
Woodbury states, ‘the mortality from gastric and intes' 
diseases has been reduced to one-third its former rate 
the mortality from respiratory diseases has been cut in 

In a comprehensive study made of infant mortality in 
Bedford, Mass., by Jessamine $. Whitney for the federa 
Children’s Bureau, published last year, Miss “Whitney ‘s 


resulted from gastric and intestinal diseases. Keeping in m 
the marked decrease in deaths from these causes secured | 
New Zealand it is of note that the rate for New Bedford 1 vas 
nearly four times as high as in Brockton, arid ships six 
as high as in Saginaw, Mich. 

“What are some of the causes for the decal in New 
land? It has not been due to an improvement in birth reg 
tration. In fact, there was compulsory registration of bi 
in New Zealand in 1855 or twenty years before the pert 
with which the figures deal. On the other hand, the clim: 
is exceedingly favorable to a low rate. It is also insular ai 
the “temperature is moderated by sea breezes.” In Aucklai 
the temperature rarely rises above 81 degrees in summer Ww vhi 


temperature rarely falls below freezing. “With such mi 
weather there is no tendency to live in close, over-heate 
rooms.” The decrease in the rate, however, is not explaine 
by the favorable climate. “Tt should be interpreted, rat 
as a favorable condition i in which measures of preventio 
produce a larger result,” * 
Although it is difficult to measure the pein of hou 


New Zealand. Miss Whitney states in her study that 


may influence infant health or infant mortality.” 

Indeed, the living conditions in the principal cities in 
Zealand alae a stigma upon the congestion and living | 
tions so characteristic of most American cities. “Throus 
New Zealand, even in the four large cities “which 


t to this hb Peer ans 
Id seem to be a race of cliff-dwellers. i 
The comparatively favorable economic level of the’ people 


Studies made by the federal Children’s Bureau 
he effect of poverty upon infant life. Theresa $. Haley, 
her study. of infant mortality in Akron, O., found that 
‘the lowest earnings group, with the income of the father 
der $450, the infant mortality rate was 117.1, while in the 
up having earnings of $1,250 and over, the rate was only 
h She comments upon this startling difference. “As the 
ngs of the father increased, the infant mortality rate de- 
ed.” Miss Whitney found in New Bedford that in those 
ies in which the father earned less than $450 a year, the 
was 201.9. “With one exception the rate decreased as 
ather’s earnings increased, to the low rate of 59.9 for 
ts whose fathers earned $1, 250 or over.” _In contrast, 
foodbury’s description of the situation in the island 
aonwealth seems almost like some fabled utopia. Hv dinere 
tle or no real poverty,’ "he says. “The average rate of 
is high in comparison with the cost of living. Un- 
d workmen probably receive somewhat more in propor- 
o skilled workmen than in this country.” The pro- 
of homes owned is also above that of aunmene§ all 
ge cities in this country. | i 

general measures of. public ae ee Wealtace also 
_ bearing upon this reduction of infant mortality. 

ere are the laws regulating midwives and nurses, and the 
of the state maternity hospitals; the protection of children 
ed out apart from their mothers as regulated under the 

t Life Protection Act; and the infant welfare work of’ the 

; Zealand Society. for the Health of Women and Children. 

Fi only is the registration of midwives compulsory, but also 

1 registration “may be cancelled in case of conviction or an 
ee offense or in case of malpractice or misconduct,” 

‘Sf a midwife neglects or refuses to send for a doctor 
a cater her asian as ed aS hind to be 
ei ? + vl 


At these ie ‘services are free to the wives of 
1gmen- who have incomes less than a stated amount. 


ther important Core ie ihe sey: aie i is the so- 
ed infant life protection. The Infant Life Protection 
was first passed in 1896. It provided that infants under 

‘ars of age that were boarded out for reward apart 
their mothers eapuld, be Screws ony in pierce homes. 


it ained | en with nurses’ conic Dee the 
d cavere by the. ‘operation. of these acts, infant mortality 
ren boarded out has been very largely re- 
the most important of the preventive meas- 
ies. of the eo New Zealand Society 
_ An outstanding 

: Le taining Bf nurses. known as. Plunkett 


New Zealand has also been a contributing factor to this 


more and more wide-spread. 


iia state, pe a punabot center bill has been up. 


- Nutrition Council has also been formed with Mary 8S. 


all er than among legitimate children. 
South Wales, where a system of infant life protection 
been ; in operation since 1891, the mortality~rate among _ 
| timate infants has been reduced from 276 deaths per 
1,000 births during the period of 1895 to 1899, to 108 in 1919. 
Such statistics are not available for New Zealand. Since the — 
majority of the children boarded out in New Zealand are of — Die 
illegitimate birth it is of note that during the operation of the = 
Infant Life Protection Act the mortality among them has Lal 
been largely reduced. Te 
In summary, then, [says Dr. Woodbury] the experince 0: 
New Zealand shows in a striking manher the efficacy of pre- : 
ventive measures—baby health centers, protection for infants ~ 
‘boarded out and, to a degree, provision of adequate maternity | 
care—in reducing the mortality in infancy. Probably we have — 
in this country experience on a large scale which would be 
equally conclusive, but unfortunately we lack the statistical data 
for full analysis. New Zealand not only has an extensive system 
of preventive measures in force, but has also reliable statistics 
by means of which the effectiveness of these measures can be 


tested. Pie 


Nutrition | 
Neterion is a health problem, and not simply aun 


matter of food. It is also largely an index of the social 
conditions of a community. It is with: a realization of 
such complex factors that interest in the subject is becoming 
In Chicago, for instance, an 


\ 


MR. JOHNNY MILK ' 


Through the medium of a folder 
in the form of a jolly little fellow, 
probably Johnny Milk, the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American 
Red Cross is emphasizing the 
value of milk as food for a child. 
The message is in terms a child 
The 
folder is a letter beginning: “Dear 
little friend: I am the best Food. 
No child can grow to be ‘healthy, 
without me! 


understands. inside of 


a wealthy and wise’ 
You need three glasses of me ev- 
ery day until you are twelve years 

old.” 


institute for the training of nutrition workers will be eon : 
ducted under the auspices of the Elizabeth McCormick Me- as 
morial Fund from June 13 to 28. Dr. William R. P. Emer- 

son will give the lectures and class demonstration, assisted by 
members of the staff of the organization. The New York 


Rose of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, as chairman 
and Emma A. Winslow of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society as secretary. _ 

In commenting upon the work of the New York Nutrition ie 
Council, Emma A. Winslow states that nutrition experts are _ 
seeing more and more the ramifications of nutrition. Among — 
these she feels that housing is important, since congested living 
quarters interfere seriously with the rest periods of the child. 
The diet of the developing child further demands stress. It — 
should consist of regular meals and such food as milk, fruit, ‘ 
vegetables and cereals, the elimination of tea and coffee, Sande) cata 


i the cutting ‘down of candy and als ton shia: children so fre 
ek quently get pennies to spend. The malnutrition of the chil- 
dren of Europe today, Miss Winslow says, is a reflex of social 


' public school ehilaven ? in Chicago. 


_ lature two bills of vital interest to hospitals. 
_ vides that with the exception of hospitals operated by a phys- 
‘ician exclusively for his own private patients, a hospital shall 
' receive the patients of any regularly licensed physician, without 
_ discrimination, and regardless of whether the physician is on 

the “staff” of the hospital. 


and economic conditions. However, that poverty and low 
wages are not necessarily the casual factors in nutrition is 
shown, she states, by such studies as that recently made of 
This revealed the fact that 
school children in suburban districts had an ever higher per- 
centage of malnutrition than those in the stock-yard districts. 
Other elements are the formation of right health habits, racial 
factors, and the presence of physical defects and diseased con- 


ditions. 


Health Notes 


N SALEM, O., $1,500 was saved by the installation of tile 

pipe instead of iron pipe in the waterworks system. ‘The 
tile pipe broke, leading to a contamination of the water supply, 
which resulted in the severe typhoid fever epidemic of last 
November and December. There were 850 cases of typhoid 
feyer and 50 deaths. The economic loss, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical AC secutions has been esti- 
mated at $450,000, calculated as follows: 


State emergency appropriation........... $5,000 
deed Cross; allowances.) Gc seiiean eee: . ++. 50,000 
)Mranicipal appropriation is (ivi bs ok 15,000 
Medical expenses ($50 for each of 850 
Patients) (oui. in is SRE a EN Ra In Cees ROSIN HUM 42,500 
Private nursing expenses (200 cases at $100 © 
Wy GACI)! oe eae ai SN sian al sist ar ena Tu lentY 20,000 
Loss of time by wage-earners ( euethid c 
patients at $5'a day for six weeks)..... 60,000 


Funeral expenses (50 deaths at $150 each) 7,500 
’ Value of lives lost on basis of $4,000 for 
each one ..... Sle Lae ta ZOO. 000 
Business losses due to lowered earning 
power and to avoidance of city by per- 
sons from outside ......... Re AALS A 


USING the features made dramatic by the Children’s Year 
of several years ago, the recent Seventh National Negro Health 
Week held under the auspices of Tuskegee Institute brings 


again to the fore health conditions among colored people. 
_ Among the special days given over to hygiene, child health, 
- tuberculosis, 


a9 


“swat the fly,” and ‘“‘clean-up” was one devoted 
to church sanitation. This included the recommendation that 
churches be thoroughly cleaned inside out. It was also sug- 
gested that the birthday of the late Booker T. Washington, 


- who was the founder of Negro Health Week, be observed in _ 
- connection with child health day. Among suggestions for the 


campaign were the giving of health sermons by ministers and 
physicians, the emphasizing of the need for the reduction of 
infant mortality, the promotion of social hygiene and discus- 


_ sion of the prevention of tuberculosis. 


THERE have been recently introduced in the Wisconsin legis- 
‘The first pro- 


The second bill deprives a hospital 
of its exemption from taxation in case of discrimination be- 


ty _ tween physicians, as above outlined. The Modern Hospital, 


in a recent editorial, comments that “both of these bills are 


pernicious and contrary to public welfare in that they violate 
__ two of the most important principles of hospital service: That. 


othe hospital is responsible to the patient for the treatment that 


_petent physicians, it cannot protect its patients and assure 


‘tentatively. 


nedical jnstibidion ereunieal ey ‘maintained for the 
of the public.” It continues, in explanation, to state th 
less a hospital has the right to judge the professional 
of a physician, and can deny the use of its facilities to incom|} 


adequate medical treatment. In summing up the edite 
adds: “The hospital is more than merely an institution wh 
the medical profession may house their patients. It is a 
stitution to which the public is turning in increasing num 
and with increasing confidence that the men on its medi 
staff are adjudged compétent to do their work by authoriti 
far more able to judge of this work than themselves.” 


NEW YORK CITY has been chosen for the ffticth 
nual meeting of the American Public Tealth Association, ti 
be held in the fall, November 14 to 18 being the dates: 
That Dr. Stephen Smith, the founder and fi 
president of the association, is now entering his ninety-ni 
year is interesting in connection with this semi-centennii 
The first meeting of the association was held in 1872 in N 
York, a reason for selecting that city for the coming meeting 
Other considerations are the convenience to foreign repres 
atives, and the possibility of demonstrations of public he 
administrative methods in the laboratories, executive off 
garbage disposal plants and similar centers of public health 
terest in which New York city is unsurpassed. 


SOCIAL workers, alienists, and physicians interested in soci 
problems, in Washington, are advocating the establishmen 
a bureau of mental hygiene, feeling that it is a legiti 
function of a city to care for the mental health of its citiz 
as well’as their physical well-being. / 


THE Tatum bill, providing for a state director of physic 
education, has cena passed the House of Missouri. 
bill also empowers county and city school boards employing 
more than thirty teachers to employ a supervisor of physic 
education. Physical education in normal training school 
made compulsory, and all teachers must, according to the pro 
visions_of the bill, obtain a physician’s certificate showing th q 
they are in good health and free from contagious disease. * 


URGENT need for nurses in government hospi has leé 
four national organizations—the American Nursing Associa 
tion, the National League of Nursing Education, the Na@ 
tional Public Health Association, and the American | Rec 
Cross—to inaugurate a drive to secure an additional num ber 
of student nurses. Speaking tours to various high schools and 
colleges have been arranged as part of the method of bring 

the need for nurses to the attention of young women. : 


“SAVE YOUR SIGHT” is the slogan of a nation- wide ca 
paign to be one of the activities of the newly organized E 
sight Conservation Council of America which has its hea 
quarters in New York. The council will endeavor to aroust 
interest in eye hygiene, promote periodical examinations of th 
eyes, especially of school children and industrial workers, s sen 
out information regarding proper lighting, and will give spe 
cial attention to the protection of eyes of industrial workei 
in hazardous occupations. } - 


is 


THE mild smallpox epidemic in Haiti of a few weeks 2 
has developed into one so serious that all public places ha 
been closed, and all public gatherings prohibited. As ve the 
cae have been limited to the natives. ~ 
THE first return of scientific relations between Germany an 
England is found in the electing of Dr. Ivan Bloch, of Berli 
to honorary membership in the British Society for the a 
of Sex Psychology. > 


ae ark 
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| Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


The editor of the family welfare department received a per- 
nal letter from Mr. Bruno recently in which the following 

graphs appeared. Though not written for publication 
ey are reproduced here by permission of the writer as a brief 
Jomment upon Miss Hardwick's article in the Survry for 
Larch 26.—Epiror. 


|HE suggestions made by Katherine D. Hardwick with 
‘tegard to case conferences seem to be based upon the 
theory that, because the case conference does not do all 
hoped it Rvoul: it therefore should be scrapped. It may 
e true and probably i is that we hang on to outworn machinery 
yond the period of its usefulness, but may it not be quite as 
1€ that we have learned from experience that it is much 
ier to scrap than it is to create? 

: vidence with regard to social values is hard to gather and 


e as yet unsettled. For instance, is the conference minute 
book the place in which to find ehather the case conference is 
help to the families discussed ? 
Sages cannot be ignored I believe it is inadequate as 
t.. The new resources which some member of the con- 
nce suggests, the new method of treatment which occurs 
another member, the permanent addition to the equipment 
the case worker, and the actual improvement in the treat- 
ment of a particular family growing out of conference’ dis- 
cussion would scarcely get into the conference record. 

he fundamental mistake is to maintain that only the train- 
‘ed worker can give advice on case treatment. Social case 
work i is not mathematics, it is not an exact science. It is an 
rt excercised in human relations. If the experience of cen- 
ries in criminal procedure declares that, when the fate of an 
cused is in the balance, the determination of what the facts 
e shall not be in the eee of the specialist in the law but in 
hands of twelve untrained men, surely we, with much less 
perience and a much more complicated problem, should go 


ments, partially or fully trained, or on those of our colleagues 
subordinates. For the ‘gathering of evidence, for the in- 
retation of psychological. and sociological data, our equip- 
ment is much superior to that of the meaner conference 
ember. For the decision as to what these items mean when 
‘translated into terms of human life and hope and failure, our 
aining is much less important, while honest, broad and sound 
ial conscience is absolutely essential. ; 
It seems curious that a worker trained,in Boston should 
hold that case conferences are of slight value in informing 
public regarding what social case work consists of. Mr. 
stens, in a recent visit to Minneapolis, stated that it was 
a judgment that the social service conscience of Boston had 
De 1 made by the case conferences of the Associated Charities 


Boca public opinion on Beal case work has its direct 
t in the case conferences of the Associated Charities of 
this city. A conclusion like this is hard to prove as also is 
‘the statement of Mr. Carstens. I have reached it by trying 
ro see how those who believe in social case work secured their 
. An increasing body of adherents is coming from the 
ersity but they are few in number as yet and uninflu- 
ial. The clues in almost every instance lead back to 
conferences and to those committees of the Associated 
ties in which case problems were discussed. 

the influence on young workers, one can speak only 


_ district office before a committee. 


t impossible accurately to evaluate because our standards 


While of course the for-— 


Pe rhe Case Canterence: A Reply 


of that which comes within his own experience. As a be- 
ginner in social work the case conferences of the Associated 
Charities of Colorado Springs pounded into me more knowl- 
edge of case work, spurred me to more experiments in case 
work, and Sened me of more useless and fanciful theories 
Aone it than any other single educational resource. 

Does the conference help the district secretary? That 
depends somewhat upon the district secretary. I remember 
in this connection our senior district secretary saying one 
evening after she came away from a newly formed men’s 
case committee, “I wish I could present every case in the 


pected suggestions. ‘There is always new light thrown on 
problems on which I had thought I had exhausted the pos- 


sibilities.” 


I should not want to insist by the foregoing that the case 
conference is an untroubled success. 
me of some church prayer meeting, and the counsel of des- 
peration that murder is the only treatment for them seizes 
my imagination. 

Some recent history, however, with regard to Miss Hard- 
wick’s suggested substitute is significant. Previous to 1917 


_the Minneapolis society had two types of conferences, a case 


conference in each of its districts meeting weekly, and a joint 
conference which met once a month, organized exactly as 
Miss Hardwick suggests the larger conference should be or- 
ganized. It did not discuss case problems. The so-called gen- 
eral problems were discussed, partly. by experts and partly by 
discussion methods. When the great war came, however, 
and stripped our organization of all superfluous activities, that 
conference was snuffed out but the district case conferences 


continued without interruption through the entire period of 


the war. 
- I wish it were possible in some way to create anew tHe en- 
thusiasm for the case conference which the early eastern so- 
cieties had, and again to impress upon the non-professional 
and sincere citizen the importance of his contribution to our 
work, It is along that line rather’ than the line of extinction 
followed by re-creation in some quite other form that the 
future of this vital element in case work lies. 
General Secretary, Frank J. BRUNO. 
Associated Charities, Minneapolis. 


A Challenge 


HE codification of the public welfare laws of the District 
of Columbia offered by Vice-President Marshall at the 


last Congress received scant notice—a result in no way sur- 
prising, in view of the rush of financial measures and the © 


shortness of the session. It remains for the new administra- 


tion to take up this sound proposal to supply a better frame- 


work for the public social service of the District. 

' Frequent attempts have been made in recent years to petiex: 
the District laws, with some notable successes; but lack of the 
franchise and of representation in Congress have weakened 
the voice of those who have worked for betterment. A still 


greater drawback has been the failure of all interests to join 
hands in seeking a comprehensive code or body of law gov- 
A well considered parole law 

‘has been sought, but has not been enacted. A statute recog- 


erning public social service. 


nizing feeble-mindedness and providing institutional care has 
been proposed but has not been passed. Statutory regulation 
of child labor and school attendance has been brought forward 


' 


I always’ get some unex- 


Sometimes it reminds ~ 


HERE was a » gathering ot the clans: vi ‘The New York 
Monday Club and Mulry Club were in joint Session. A 
subtle tremor of excitement and anticipation had danced 
through the crowd. Perhaps it was the swaying mass of 
numbers and the white magic of lights. Perhaps it was the 
spell of the orchestra which set gypsy feet to thum- -thump- 
ing. Or perhaps it was even the whisper of the spring. 
Anyway, an eerie mood seemed to touch even the usual knots 
- of serious folk discussing the woes and the ills of the world. 

Dr. “Jimmie” Merriweather tapped a surreptitious jig 
under the table. He was one of a set of young folk at a 

| table in a far corner, With a gleeful abandon they had 
_ been singing rhymes from a Mother Goose book distributed 
» by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 

“We clean our teeth, 

We clean our teeth”— me 
and other jingles they shouted in unison to such tunes as 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here,” and “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” reminiscent of college days, Miss Fox, a recent 
graduate of a school of social work, whispered to Merri- 
weather, “Let’s go out and skip around the moon.” 

“Yes,” mused Doc” Jim, “I in a leathern jerkin and you 
in a tattered dress. There will be hedges of thorn and’ rose 
and a lark’s song.” + 

There were two red dots in her cheeks. 
toad and the stars overhead.” 
“Yes,” someone down the table was saying. “I am afraid 

‘the tendency of people in social work today is to specialize ; 
to draw. such fine lines of distinction in the organization of 
\ their work; to consider the whole world as a problem, the 
only variety being in the nature of the problem. my 
_ “But,” interjected Blake, “we must specialize.” 

“Of course we must,” continued the other, “but too often 
it’s disease or crime or unemployment. By some chance isn’t 
it ever health and real pleasure and a happy working day?” 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Fox to herself, “and poetry and 
a lark’s song.” 

Just then the chairman introduced the Rev. Dr. William | 
J. Kerby, of the Catholic University. Merriweather liked 
him immediately. “We are a sort of senate in altruism,’ he 

said in deep, vibrant tones. “We also have our occupa- 

tional hazards. We are the victims of the fallacy of con- 
_ centration. In dealing with crushed individuals we driit 
- into a condition where we cannot understand normal human 
beings.” 
--. Doc? Jim scribbled a few lines on the program and 
handed it to Miss Fox. They read, “Do you know Words- 
worth’s “The world is too much with us; late and soon, get- 
ting and spending we lay waste our powers’ ?” 

 "Yes,’ she scribbled back. “And do you know the daf- 
| fodils and ‘My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow. in 
the sky’?”. PibrcBy 


“And a winding j 


but still awaits congressional favor. Isolated groups have 
urged these proposals zealously, but without joint action, and 
for that reason to some degree no doubt, without success. 
Last summer, Vice-President Marshall repeated his former 
appeal to the pedals of the District to do more for the chil- 
dren. He found response in the public spirited offer of Mrs. 
‘Thomas F. Walsh to finance the preparation of a compre- 
hensive code covering the public service functions of the 
District. The result was the formation of a general com- 
‘mittee and the preparation of such a code under its direction. 
Among the names on the general committee were Car- 
dinal Gibbons, honorary chairman; Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh; 
Mrs. John A. Dougherty; Mrs. Thomas R. West, agent for 
the Board of Children’s Guardians; Judge Kathevn Sellers of 
the Juvenile Court; Charles J. Bell, American Security and 
Trust Company; Theodore Noyes, ‘ndiae of The Evening 
Star; Wilton J. Lambert; Walter S. Ufford, general secre- 
tary, Associated Charities; Cuno Rudolph, president. Second 
National Bank; Julius GG ateakle: George S. Wilson, secre- 
ary, Board of Charities: Justice ‘Ashley M. Gould, District 
ipreme Court; Monseigneur James M. Mackin; and auc 
endell Pe Seagond: District Supreme Court. 

The result of chig ‘committee’s efforts is a proposed statute 
: oe a department of public welfare, with responsibility 
ied. ; The best Jegal eunboges of other states have been 


quent, dundee: a ci aa Cuda cmploeneel 
“minors and compulsory school attendance; relief to moth 


jury of laymen is enough. If not found sane the decree 
him a lunatic, to be confined, and there are no _ degrees 


‘Most advanced view of our American law, the moon has 


‘desire to leave behind him a contribution to the fovea 


agencies. 


with dependent children; support of parents by their child 
and the indeterminate sentence and parole. ai 
Under the District law as it now stands there is no such| 
thing as a feeble-minded person. The individual who is mi 
insane is normal, fully capable of the responsibilities of citi 
ship. If his sanity is in question he is apprehended under 
ancient writ and subjected in each case to a jury trial. Expert 
medical and psychopathic examination is not needed. Th 


restraint. The basic reasoning of this ancient process is 
the lunatic is willful, perhaps possessed of-a devil, and as s 
is an enemy to society, to be shut up within walls. In 


ever set upon the problem of. mental disease and abnormal 

Today the individual who is insane is a person mentally sick 
The proposed code recognizes feeble-mindedness and ad 
modern standards for the care and treatment of the insane. 

Probation and parole are scarcely recognized in the presei 
District law, yet they are the aids without which the ca 
rectional institution tends to become a storage warehouse. T! 
people of Washington may point with pride to the Wo 
House of Occoquan, which is a noteworthy exception to su 
tendency. The truth is that this institution exists by virtue 
of a few words in an appropriation bill, and is supervised b: 
courageous board of charities with little more than legal re 
ence to support them. 

The Board of Children’s Guardians and the Board ¢ | 
Charities, both valuable agencies, the former performing a very” 
effective service in child care, have worked out the terms 0 
their relationship largely without the help of statute law. T 
new code works out a definite relationship, by drawing the 
children’s work within the department and hairs: 
powers. 

But courage and intelligence i in practice, even of the degre 
found in the District, are not a sufficient excuse for pover 
in the law. Congress should enact such a comprehens 
statute as that now before them, bringing to the aid of t 
servants in the District a body’ of authority consonant wi 
the best American practice. This the new code would do. 

The vice-president undertook the development of the ne 
code out of his sympathy for helpless little children, and 


ing laws of the nation. It would be altogether fitting if hi 
successor, the new vice-president, a man famous as the ex- 
ponent of sound governmental principle, should carry it ¢ a. 
The District law should become a model to which the state > 
of the union might look for standards in social welfare legis- 
lation. Rogert W. Ketso. 

Executive Seeray. 

Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


A Test for Jewish Charities 4 


SPECIAL committee of the Brooklyn Federation 
Jewish Charities has just completed a study of the Je 
charitable problems of Brooklyn, particularly the organization 
and proposed organization of new charitable and philanthropic 
societies, involving a duplication of the work of existin; 
The federation feels that this situation makes mor 
dificult and burdensome the problem of effective operas 
and supervision as well as collections. 
The recommendations of the committee stress the staseu 
that “no new charitable organization should be sta 
trends: to fey for en support unless the sai: for 


sa 


Nineticth Year, a pesors published — 
e Welfare League of Louisville, is 
riking illustration of the new move- 
among progressive social agencies 
aching the public through attractive 
ity. This drawing is one of those 
d by the Grauman Studios) of 
Chicago 


ederation goes even farther with the threat of publicity 
vet a society will not subject itself to such aaa cea 


is ‘sully easy om peabebucns ip exerting pressure to 
cae hole burden of proof is 


a es bed The ie meas will Asia the 
properly to care for them.” The federation feels that 
) Case contributions made by a generous van are aetriputed 


ations cae a ie Saks he oe of ny findings of the 
litt _ The report states that should any organization, 
ther or not a member of the federation, decline to co- 
te in furnishing information as to its financial support 
cpenditures, the federation will deem itself justified in 


that fact public. It continues: 
hard to discriminate and it grows increasingly difficult 
oa all the site The problem should be approached in 


ot of ‘ink ‘or money or both but by an caeelBah Nee iten 
the aa sen ne wee are actuated only ry the wish for 


i Young Federation 


Welfare Nedetstion of the ie iy N. Oy 


Seine ah ies men’s , organizations, 


e rae have their business interests in New York 
_ Therefore success in this instance has had to sur- 
it_more than, the usual barriers. 


of collection and administration for 
amounted to only $16,500, or 4.8 per cent of the total. 
case the $3,000 which was earned on deposits is deducted 


of commerce and rotary clubs, since most _ 


deration started it in ‘the summer ioe 1919, and 


_ and $340,500 was finally obtained from 10,200 subscribers. 
‘There were no paid solicitors; 700 people gave active service, 


and the total expenses for this campaign, including the cost 
thirteen months, 


from the administration expenses, those expenses will amount 
only to 3.8 per cent. 

The second campaign (for the 1921 budget) was conduct- 
ed last November. ‘The budgetary needs of the constituent 
agencies were set at $387,500 which included a $25,000 con- 
tingent fund. Certain unforeseen circumstances, such as the 
closing down of many factories, contributed to the fact that 
the total budget was not raised before the first of the year. 


In | 


To date $365,000 has been obtained from 10,000 subscribers. a 


It is interesting to note that, before the federation was estab- 


lished, less than 1,000 people contributed to the support of 
organizations now members of the federation. 

The experience of the Orange federation brings to the sur- | 
face certain definite facts.. In the first place, the public wel- 
comes information about social work predicated on the careful 
study which a federation gives to budgets and the expenditure 
of funds. Citizens in non-federated cities really never know 
just how their money is spent. Many institutions work with-. 


year by letter, personal appeal and by telephone, and to pur- — 
chase tickets a charity balls, card parties and fairs. Organ-_ 
izations also experience great relief in not being compelled to 
expend valuable time in raising funds. All of the agencies’ 


finished their fiscal years, December 31, 1920, without any 
three of them 


deficits for current expenses. In addition, 
received extra appropriations for the year from the conte : 


fund. i 
The federation has also promoted Pee in methods ve 


administration and brought about more adequate publicity i “a 


social movements. Oscar SCHOENHERR. § 
Managing Director, ear 


Welfare Federation of the Oranges. 


ACCORDING to a statement published by the Welfare Fed- — 
eration of the Oranges, the following municipalities have had 
the following per capita expenditure for their charitable and 
philanthropic organizations: Saginaw, Mich., $6.59; Cin- 
cinnati, O., $5.25; Cleveland, O., $5.02; Detroit, Mich., 


$4.03; Rochester, N. Y., $3.94; Ranie, N. Y., $3.70; Min- S 
i neapolis, Minn., $3.20; the Oranges and Maploncod Nie 


reat 


out a budget system. ‘They are asked to give many times a 


A STUDY OF WOMEN DELINQUENTS IN NEW YORK CIT Y. 


By Mabel R. Fernald, Mary H. S. Hayes and Almena Dawley. 
542 pp. Price, $5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 


This study is an outstanding contribution to the field of delin- 
quency. It is another one in the series published by the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, which has included American Police Systems by 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Commercialized Prostitution in New York 
City by George J. Kneeland, and Prostitution in Europe by Ab- 
raham Flexner. Of the authors, Dr. Mabel R. Fernald is assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of Minnesota; Dr. Mary 
H. S. Hayes, formerly psychologist, and Almena Dawley, formerly 
sociologist of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. Beardsley Rum] also 
has contributed a chapter on statistical methods, and Dr. Katherine 
B. Davis an illuminating introduction. 
The purpose of the study is to attempt “to furnish a scientific 
basis for the conceptions regarding women offenders, through an 
investigation concerning the distinguishing chara¢teristics of women 
convicted of either serious crimes or minor offenses in New York 
state”? The authors had in mind primarily the laudable purpose 
of determining the facts and not of defending a special thesis or 
of opposing established ideas about the characteristics of these of- 
fenders. 
In the old order of things justice was largely served by punish- 
tment for crime and the safeguarding of the state from. further acts. 
Now not only is the so-called criminal thought of as a human be- 
ing demanding humanitarian treatment, but also, with the sus- 
pended and the indeterminate sentence, as an individual to be ad- 
justed to society. Further questions have been raised: Why is one 
prisoner sulky or sullen and another amenable-to discipline? Why 
does the “bad” prisoner sometimes make good outside and the 
“sood” prisoner fail? Indeed, what are the facts and the causes? 
Do we know him actually as an individual or as a peg in an insti- 
' tution? 
The present study follows this modern trend. A survey was first 
made of certain women delinquents to secure as much information 
as possible regarding their mental capacities and the main facts of 
their personal and environmental histories. Comparisons were then 
made, with this data at hand and other data available, of many 
important factors. These included a comparison of this group of 
women delinquents with women in general to ascertain especially 
if the first group “is markedly different in respect to mentality or 
merely shows distribution of high and low mentality around a 
central tendency with no significant difference from the distribution 
of the general problem.” A second comparison suggested is that 
between men and women offenders. Unfortunately, owing to a lack 
of comparable studies in both fields, this comparison has been dif- 
ficult. A third comparison was the study of the interrelations 
among the group of women delinquents under observation. 

_ The methods of investigation consisted of individual studies, 
while those of analysis treated the results as mass data and handled 
these statistically. Accuracy of information was one of the chief 
objectives particularly since the numbers studied were not large. 
The comment made in this connection upon the method of case 
histories will prove interesting to social workers. It is pointed 
out that this method presents dangers in its lack of objectivity, and 
its openness to the caprice of the person selecting the cases and 
compiling the histories. It is stated, however, that “the great 
advantage of the case history method is the fact that it presents 
a picture of the whole personality.” 

One of the most significant statements in the conclusions is that 
“any search for a well-defined type of individual appearing as 
the delinquent woman, will probably be fruitless.’ The investiga- 
tion revealed two types of influence touching the problem of delin- 
quency among women: poor economic background and a somewhat 
inferior mentality. The former includes few advantages, poor 
homes, limited opportunities for schooling, early age at starting 
work, and meager industrial training. It is a commentary on pres- 

ent social conditions that less than ro per cent came from homes 
above mediocrity in regard “to economic status, moral standards and 
parental supervision.” It was impossible to know how far the 
_ delinquent group is behind the general population in educational 

background owing to the lack of reliable standards for the population 
as a whole. It is interesting to note, however, that the group 


inferior a quality that it offers no reasonable hope of the countr 


studied showed that they had ean less than the fifth 
There were likewise indications of general industrial inei 
The average prevailing wage was low. The authors? poi 
however, that it should be kept in mind that “the communi ty 
been very slow to apply the same standards of industrial ef 
and remuneration to women that it has applied to men. 
also significant that only about 3 per cent of the group § 
have never been gainfully employed. It has usually been 
tive for them to be financially productive. Lower mentali 
course, is what the general reader would think of in co 
with the women offenders. On this score the statement i 
as to intelligence: ‘All indications are that the group of d 
quent women is somewhat inferior to the general poral 
the difference is slight and overlapping.” 

Titles of some of the chapters indicate the scope and b 
of the investigation: Methods of Psychological Examination, M 
ods of Social Investigation, Nature and Extent of Deling 
Factors in Early Home Conditions, Educational Background 
cupational History and Efficienty. This study should pro 
ceedingly valuable to the student of the problem. It is not 
however, to appeal to the general reader. Pau L. BENJA! 


THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO 


By Wallace Thompson. Harper & Bros. 428 pp. Price, $2. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.75. ‘Ws 


The author’s sub-title is, Who They Are and How They Li 
and this furnishes the basis of his division of the book into t 
parts. The first is ethnographical, discussing in six chapters 
racial history of Mexico’s population and some present phases of 
The second is a miscellany in thirteen chapters, treating ina d es 
tory way such subjects as politics, religion, education, housing, § a 
tation, clothing, social customs, vice and crime. 

The book is, the result of investigations undertaken by the au 
as a member of the staff of one of the Doheney- foundations. 
considerable prior residence in Mexico had prepared him for t 
investigations. His attitude is thus more sympathetic and intel 
gent than that of many others who have written of Mexico. 
of his expositions of Mexican life are true to the facts. These 2 
the book its chief value. There is evident, however, in all ae th 
a tendency to repress eulogy, to indulge in only faint praise, 2 
sort of brooding pessimism, unconfessed by the author. It apps 
to derive from two main conclusions, one resting on the other. - r 
first is in the realm of ethnology. Mr. Thompson believes that # 
Indian element, predominant in the Mexican population, is o 


success in self-government. The second is that the Diaz gover 
ment was the ideal for Mexico, and. that now, since the e a 
that composed it are mostly dissipated and its personnel in bat 
ment, all is lost. He sees no good at all in.the Madero-Carran 
Obregon movement. q 
‘Mr. Thompson is, as a matter of fact, the victim in this of b 
own racial deductions. In his study of race, his analysis is exce 
lent, but synthesis is wholly wantirg. He traces keenly the thi 
racial strains of Indian, mestizo and white, but almost overlooks tl 
subject of his book, the Mexican people. He cannot see the pe 
ple for the races. On this general subject two facts stand out th 
it is perilous to ignore. One is that not every individual of at 
race will always run true to form, more particularly if the race is 
mixed one. It happens that each of the three Mexican races is 
mixture—the Indian because of the numerous tribes and nations | 
varying capacities and qualities; the mestizo’ confessedly ; and 1 
white because the Iberian from the Biscay region differs toto coe 
from the Andalucian—to say nothing of the fact that Iberia had i 
self been a melting pot for a thousand years or so before the sons ¢ 
Spain invaded America. , ies 
The second great fact is that there are other sources of commu 
consciousness far more potent in national life than are racial 
tions! If every Indian in Mexico acted always with the thou 
uppermost, “I am an Indian,” and every mestizo and creole 1 
same, then Mr. Thompson’s deductions would be worth while. 5 
as the most casual observer knows, as Mr. Thompson himself 1 
know, nothing of the sort happens. 
The author’s persuasion that the government of Diaz wa 


(Continued on page 156) 


We have ered: a way to beat the Wall Street 

5: Press. For twenty years we have seen them publish 
_ falsehoods about those who work for social justice, and 
i refuse corrections. But now we find that all one has 
_ to do is to spend $600 on a full page advertisement 
in the ‘liberal magazines, and it “smokes them out” 
| every time! First, the “Weekly Review” published a 

_~ false charge against us, while having on its desk the 
_ documentary evidence of the falsity. The “Weekly 
_ Review” announced that the subject was closed; but 
_ we advertised the story, and forthwith it came across 
_ with a signed admission that it had done us “an injus- 


ne the New York ‘ Times” featured the attack 
a of a college professor on ‘“The Brass Check.” ‘The 
LC professor clamored for facts, and the “Times” endorsed 
the clamor—and then refused to publish the facts when 
we submitted them! We advertised again, and the 

“Times” learned of it, and published an editorial ex- 
_ plaining why it had refused space to our letter! By 
this editorial it raised three delicate questions of jour- 
~nalistic ethics: One, can the richest and most power- 
ae ful newspaper in America discuss editorially a letter 
; ‘3 addressed to it, while at the same time refusing to pub- 
lish the letter? Two, can it misrepresent and deliber- 
H - ately misquote this letter: thus making a man appear 
‘|. to prove himself a liar? Three, can it publish what 
| : it knows to be false, and then refuse to publish proof 

' of the falsity ? All three of these things the New York 
‘| “Times” has done, and the documentary proof is in 
ie our pamphlet, “The Crimes of the Times”. 


: pats 


i. . The “Times” denies the incident we have told in 
_ “The Brass Check;” that in 1907, at the time of the 
| publication of “The Metropolis,” the “Times” pre- 
_ pared a long news story about the book, and killed it 
at the last moment. The “Times” now asserts: “In 
|. every particular Mr. Sinclair’s statement in “The Brass 
E: ‘Check’ is false. No such incident ever occurred, and 
' the evidence he now pretends to offer is eiviously not 
Pebidesive at all.” The “Times” concludes by describ- 
ing us as a “pestiferous and defiling insect!” Our an- 
|. swer was to telegraph: “Will you obtain and publish 
} in the “Times’ an affidavit of the man who was city 
4 editor of the “Times’ in 1907, that there was not pre- 
* pared by the “Iimes’ a long news story about “The 
_ Metropolis’? Will you agree to publish on the edi- 
“torial page of the ‘Times’ statements of such witnesses 
. as I can produce to substantiate my story, provided 
| total space is not more than half column?” Again 
silence from the “Times”! 


q We have on our desk, ready for the inspection of 
all honest men, a letter from Mr. W. D. Moffat, at 
5 = that time president of Moffat,-Yard & Co., the firm 

which published “The Metropolis.” Mr. Moffat, 
; practically a stranger to us, and an absolutely distter- 
_ ested witness, writes: “I remember the incident about 
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the New York “Times’ story and our chagrin on the 
morning when we expected to find the story in the 
“Times’ and did not find it.” Also we have a tele- 
gram from Mr. Robert Sterling Yard, at that time a 
member of the firm, later an editor of the “Century 
Magazine,” and now chief of the Educational Section 
of the government’s National Park Service. Mr. Yard 


wires: “I recall article was prepared about ‘Metrop- 


olis’ for “Times’ to publish, but that it was not pub- 
lished, which greatly disappointed us all.” 


We gave the “Times” one more chance. We wired 
them that we had Mr. Moffat’s letter, and would they 
publish it? We offered them a photographic copy of 
the letter, and asked them to wire collect. No answer! 
So we ask: Do we prove to you that the richest and 
most powerful newspaper in the United States is with- 
out honor, or any trace of regard for fair play? ‘Three 
telegrams left unanswered—though in one of them we 
authorized the “Times” to telegraph 500 words at our 


_ expense, and offered to publish it in our pamphlet! 


For twenty years we have been writing books, trying 


to tell the truth about social conditions in America.. 


We have made many enemies, but also a few friends. 
We now have something to say to these friends. If 
ever you have found any pleasure or profit from one of 
our books, now is the time for you to pay the debt. We 
ask you to do us a personal favor, which is to get some 
copies of our pamphlet, ‘The Crimes of the Times,” 
and help to circulate them. We have included the later 
documents, making 32 pages instead of 16, but we shall 
sell it at the same price, even though it proves to be 
at a loss: 10c per copy, 15 copies for $1.00, $5.00 a 
hundred. 


For three months we have been forced to advertise 
“The Brass Check” and nothing else, but please don’t 
forget that we have a lot of other books in stock—nine 


_ altogether. We have published two more, ‘““The Cry 


for Justice” and “King Coal.” We have now a cir- 
cular listing all our books, which we will be glad to 
send you. If you are in the East, send to our New 
York office, 3 East 14th St. If you are in the Middle 
West, send to the Economy Book Shop, 33 South Clark 


St., Chicago, Ill., who are our distributing agents, 


wholesale and retail. They have been very fine and 
patient with us when our amateur publishing office got 
tied up into knots, and they will show you the same 
courtesy, and will save you long delays if you live in 
their territory. 


Books published by Upton Sinclair: ‘The Brass 
Check,” “100%,” “The Jungle,” “The Profits of 
Religion,” “Debs and the Poets,” and “King Coal.” 
Single copy, paper, 60c postpaid; three copies, $1.50; 
ten copies, $4.50. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid ; 
three copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. “The Cry for 


Justice”: Single copy, paper, $1.00 postpaid. . Single | 


copy, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, | California. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


i.) 


 (Gonneoes fuser babe: 154) al 
“elusively: white while that of Carranza was Indian i is a a rquiscica 


proud, the days of the greatest of all Indians, Juarez, were then 
and sub-chiefs were of the native stock. I recall how influential 


whom I used to see a good deal back in the eighties. But Madero, 
- Carranza, Obregon, Gonzalez, Alvarado, ‘and I know not how 
many more, are all whites—to employ Mr. Thompson’s objection- 
able term. They are from the frontier states of the north. There 
were no civilized Indians there with whom the colonists could inter- 
marry. There is, by consequence, more of pure creole blood there 
now than in any other section of the republic. Of all the members 
of Carranza’s cabinet, the only one that showed the Indian strain 
' was his son-in-law, Candido Aguilar, who was from the state of 
Vera Cruz. 
' Mr. Thompson’s volume contains much valuable and interesting 
information, presented in an agreeable style. It relies to a degree 
on what, in Mexican affairs, is always perilous: statistics. Besides, 
as I have already set forth, its premises, though perfectly stable as 
. far as they are developed, do not, by any means, take in the whole 
reach of the subject, The discriminating reader will not feel him- 
self involved in the author’s mild pessimism, or bound to accept 
his rather halting and vague conclusions. G. B. WINToN. 


‘HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED 

By Raymond Poincaré. Robert M. McBride & Co. 336 pp- 

Price, $2.00; by mail of the Suryzy, $2.08. 
-- CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POLITICS 
‘= By Raymond Leslie Buell. Appleton & Co. 523 pp. Price, 
' $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.70. \ 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN FRANCE 

By Edward McChesney Sait. World Book Co. 478 pp. Il- 

lustrated.. Price, $2.69; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 

‘In order that the political liberty of a country may be guaranteed, 
it is essential that the executive power may neither evade the laws 
nor make harmful use of its authority. Hence it is necessary that 
it should be responsible to the country. How can this great respon- 
sibility be organized? ‘This is made quite clear by President Poin- 
caré. He shows that the president of the French Republic is not 

such a great figure-head after all as most Americans believe. In 
international relations the president plays a part of great impor- 
tance. In France it is he who negotiates treaties through the medium 
'-and the responsibility of the minister of foreign affairs and ratifies 
them, that is, he confirms them after their conclusion. Poincaré 
is glad that there is not too much power in the hands of the head 
of the government. In this case, the Constitution adds: “Treaties 


the state, and those wrilioh: relate to the personal status and’ the 
rights of property of French persons abroad, are not definitive un- 
til they have been voted by the two chambers.” In this manner, 
the author shows, the exceptions are so numerous that they become 
the rule. 

‘This book tells in thirteen chapters a staightforward simple story 
ih of how France is governed, The story is easy to understand and 
‘shows broad insight on the part of the writer. 


| A foreigner can see things which a native does not notice. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell writes differently about the government of France. 
’ He has an American point of view, which is a broad view. The 
first chapter deals with party philosophies and gives reasons for 
‘party multiplicity and the reform societies. There are other chap- 
ters dealing with the following interesting phases of French gov- 


sorship, state socialism, regionalism, what the French peace terms 

is might | have been, the French conception of a league of nations, 
what. France thought of American idealism. Georges Clémenceau, 
‘French taxation during the war, socialism and syndicalism are dis- 
cussed at length. : 


si We have yet another volume on French government since the 
orld war. Edward McChesney Sait, , of the University of Cali- 


governmental hand-books edited by Dr. David P. Barrows, presi- 
lent of the University of California, and Thomas H. Reed, also 


instance of the pitfalls of deductive reasoning. Not to forget the 
Indian blood in Don Porfirio himself of which he was ‘inordinately. 


“momentous readjustments during the next generation.” i st 
that the structure and processes of French government ha 


very recent and the traditions strong. Many of the Diaz advisors. 
was Ignacio Altamirano, like Juarez, an undiluted native, of 


already set in motion before the war, held in suspension aa 
its course, and now given a new impetus, and accelerate 


“facilitates its use by students. f - Joun Epwarp O, 


‘ness in South Africa, had for some years devoted himself to 


the different countries of Asia and Africa which he gives is 


_ and the reliability of different witnesses. He himself admits, 


-asters;” if it were not so, his picture of persecutions suffered a 
\ hands of almost.every conceivable race on the two continents 


‘instances we are given significant illustrations which would see 


of peace and of commerce, treaties which involve the finances of © 


- These thousands, after the battle had passed over them, made 


than three hundred twenty thousand ‘of the inhabitants of North 
France returned through this narrow gateway to the free soil ¢ 


loads a day. ‘They were fed, clothed, medically examined, 


; ‘ , : children. From carefully compiled records they were told w 
ernment: party realignments, woman suffrage, the 1919 elections, 4 


the demand for a new constitution, syndicalism, the press and cen- 


who was intimately connected with the work of receiving, sorti 


fornia, gives us another point of view. This book contains some 
interesting illustrations. It is the fourth volume in a series of 


Ce ner. Sait believes, that ‘the way ee) opened in F 


changed since the war, but “the changes which are impr 
will come not so much as the result of the war, as of te 


The book contains a large index of over twenty pages, 


THE JEWS OF ASIA 

THE JEWS OF AFRICA i 
By Sidney Mendelssohn. E. P. Dutton & Co. 242. ane 200, 
Price, $4.00 each; by mail of the Survey, $4.20. 
It is doubtful, to judge from internal evidence, whether the 

who died in London in 1917: and who, after retirement from 


study of Jewish history, intended to bring out the results 
reading in just this form. The account of the story of the J 


mentary, lacking in wider perspective and insufficiently related) 
the history of European Jewry which at different periods has 
affected them. A comprehensive history of the Jewish race. 
English language yet remains to be written. -Apart from their 
of cohesion, Mr. Mendelssohn’s studies suffer somewhat from 
evident inability to assess the value of different pieces of evide 


ing another historian, that “it is a failing with Jews to magnify d 


either fill one with despair about the possibility of different bra 
of the human race ever living peacably together for long unbr 
periods, or would go to strengthen the anti-semitic argumen 
the Jew is impossible as a neighbor. On the important quest 
the extent to which Jews mixed with other races and assim la 
them, this account is similarly unsatisfactory though in partic 


go far to contradict excessive claims of racial purity which are § 
sometimes made. Apart from these larger questions, the two 
umes are interesting reading and valuable: as source books for 
students. We Si 4 


LA RAPATRIEMENT ; 
By Andrée D’Alix. Bloud & Gay, Paris. 260 pp. Ra Pri ce 
Frs. 5.50; by mail of the Survey, $r. 50. 


This is a study of the repatriation through Switzerland to Frai 
of the unhappy French families caught behind the German batt! 
lines. It describes a phase of civilian suffering and relief 
which was only little heard of in America during the war. Am 
heard much of the refugees fleeing before the wave of inva 


flight much nee romantically in a roundabout and tedious ca 
journey. ‘The methods developed at the French border, at Evia 
Annemasse and Thonon, for receiving the flood of rapatries, are 
scribed fully. From October, 1914, until the end of the war, m 


their country. Over long periods they came at the rate of two tr: 
hospital treatment if feceseatye-palontaay the old people and 


their relatives and friends from the north were located in thi 
terior and were directed or transported in convoys to points w 
they would be most likely to find lodgings and work. This prob 
of placing the refugees and rapatries taxed the resources and a 
ities of the government and charitable organizations, Sues wast 
admirably. , 

“Most of the book was written ‘during the strain of the war by 


and relieving the rapatries. It is written with warm feeling for 
sufferers and has a wealth of color. A chapter is given to 
valuable service rendered in this connection by the Americ 
Cross, Department. of Civilian Relief. which is deseri 
with great appreciation of Cy anahae 's aid. 


itive secretary ob the New York City Council 
t Education joe the Survey for ey 26, 


led that position. Allen Ake PB is hannah of 
» and William iH: Woodin, president of the Ameri- 


of the Seine recent Br atdsment in the trade union 


the reelection of the international officers of the 
_John L. ole inter- 


10 200 % 
oa = Workers of America. 
the a 

from 
self fh 
sults &f 
the 


reen, secretary-treasurer, vue all ieee: The chief 
in aad Searieatior centered around the office of vice- 


Bald pho. has! tecently, oon oe for the 
lta Aime for the violation of the Kansas Industrial Court 
has ¢ as the minority candidate. Mr. Vfomesee) agaliaaiel in 
race iii 
100 ition was interesting as afiording an opportunity to. com- 
t fro is 

oft ' rs” organization. PER 
{ros, Caml TATRA 


HARD A BOLT discusses the Chinese child in 


racial immunity which ie nee Dane contact the 
; of certain diseases. “First, steps in such a program 

include,” he says, “prenatal | care, better midwifery, 
1 sanitation and es, the paren, of tuberculosis 
testinal Sona 


revious separ on ee D eoue rehudios | a major 
street plan, boulevard and park system by Charles H. 
ey, its consultant. A feature of wide interest is the 
= in paving costs ‘made possible | by accurately determin- 
ture uses of streets and thoroughfares and building 
Perhaps for the first time, the linking up 
istant mountain parks forms part of the 
m; and the whole- regio around the city is 
elation to its traffic and development prob- 


Feoicion groups, to judge from many 
tion received by the Survey, are much 
the ubject of housing. The Extension Division 
rs: therefore, has filled a want in pub- 
dy ne on that subject by Adela Bittner, con- 
excel pts from, recent books, suggestive questions, 
of formation and a selected bibliography, all quite 
} and, in ae aes giving the student excellent 


teh aie ier the first time in that 
( ulsory school attendance of all children under 
or at least: ‘years i is required. A child, however, 
: y ing school in case he has a moral 
oards of education are to be or- 


tich chi sia ade sixteen os in factories: oie to 
investigate conditions of hygiene in the school buildings and 
to report the defects to the proper authorities. A visiting in- 
spector 1 in each province is provided to enforce the law. 


“THE government,’ Pe ates Taka Tanaka, Japanese member eis 
of the International. Congress of Working Women, in a letter 
to that organization, “‘is trying to pass the bill for labor in- 
surance at the next congress. It is studying, moreover, the © 
application of trade unionism to Japanese conditions. At the 
last congress, two bills were presented concerning the creation 
of trade unions in Japan, one from the Department of Com- © 
merce and Agriculture, and the other from the Department 
of Home Affairs. These two bills have gone to the hands 
of the Industrial Committee’ which is composed of the prime 
minister and the members of the congress. There are be- 
ginnings of small societies of women according to occupations, 
such as work exchanges, and an association amore the typists. 


called Love of Labor.” 
PRUSSIA’S Minister of Social Welfare has recommended 


the immediate establishment in all municipalities and rural 
districts of consultation centers for expectant mothers, 
whether married or not. The centers are to be attached to 
existing welfare agencies and in line with Prussian traditions, 
the minister recommends that so far as possible, these be of 
official character as ‘“‘a guarantee of efficiency.” 


AN association has been formed in Delhi, India, to further 
the provision of health visitors. ‘Training is given at one of 
the institutions of this city for health and maternity super- | 
visors for one year with the same standard of training as that 
given in England, and for health and maternity visitors in a 
six months’ course. It will be the duty of both of these 
groups to visit and instruct women in their homes. 


AMERICAN students of city planning who propose to at- 
tend the international conference to be held in Rome, Italy, at 
the end of next May are invited to join a tour of Italian com- 
munities of town planning interest which is now being organ- 
ized by the international secretary (3 Gray’s Inn Place, Lon- 
don W. C.) and which will probably take about a fortnight. 


TO) enforce the federal Child Labor law, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau spent only $89,703 during the past year as 
against the $460,000 for enforcement of the Narcotic Drug 
law and $2,000,000 for the Prohibition amendment, which it 
spent in the same length of time. 


CONFERENCE dates for the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science were incorrectly listed in the SuRVEY’s 
Calendar of Conferences of April 16. The meetings will be 
held in Philadelphia on May 13 and 14. Pin aay 
SCE Ra Ne TSI EA ETT we 
MG SINCLAIR AND LEE 
N one of his recent advertisements [See the SuRvEY for Ape Aas 
9, page 36] Upton Sinclair stated that “for a year the New 
York Times refused to admit the existence of The Brass Check”; 
and, in the next paragraph, that “a champion is selected... 
James Melvin Lee... Director of the Department of. Journalism — 
of the New York University. ” Taken in connection with the in- 
tervening sentences the words might mean that Professor Lee was 
retained by The Times or otherwise made its representative. At 
the request of one of his students, a socialist, Professor Lee states, 
he gave a lecture on “The Brass Check” before the Brownsville, — 
Brooklyn, Labor Forum. The Times, he says, had nothing to _ 
do with it; nor did he provide that paper “in advance with clip- 
pings and quotations” as implied; reporters present covered the —_— 
meeting in their own way. Mr. Sinclair’s pamphlet, “The Crimes — 
of The Times,” which takes up the incident, furnishes no evidence 
whatever as to Mr. Lee’s selection “as an adyocate” by The Times 
and in a telegram to the Survey Mr. Sinclair, in his characteristic —— 
vernacular, disclaims any implication that Mr, Lee was “bought.” 
Professor Lee is known to the staff of the SURVEY as a journalist 
who is endeavoring | to work out new and higher standards of news- 
paper ethics. > 


CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
:  EISEMENTS 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 
cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
| Want advertisements, 8 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum 
charge, "$1.50. 
» Discounts on 4 -or 
| insertions. 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


11z East r9th Street New York City 


more consecutive 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT for a custodial home 
for delinquent girls committed through the 
Children’s Court. Must have institutional 
experience. For further information write 
to Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Hotel Chatham, 48 
Street and Vanderbilt Ave., New York city. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
‘dence, R, I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


TRAINED nurse to learn, orthopaedic 
nursing in children’s hospital in the country. 
Apply to N. Y. Orthopaedic Hospital, White 
Riains, N. Y. 


GRADUATE Nurses, Dietitians for Hos- 
pital and Social Service positions, Industrial 
Nurses and Physicians ; Secretaries, Matrons, 
‘Community, Recreation, Public Health Work- 
ers. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
go N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


a! 


WANTED: An up-to-date wide awake 
man to take up Boys’ work in Dayton, Ohio, 


at the Barney Community Center. Large 
field to carry on interesting work. Write 
Barney Community -Center, Valley and 


Chapel Sts., or Mrs. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


G. Harriss Gorman, 


WANTED: Man recreation worker for 
children’s home June 15 to September 15. 
Salary $75 per month and maintenance. Ap- 
ply 610 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


‘WANTED: Matron for Jewish Infant 
Orphan Home, containing small number of 
children. Applicant must understand insti- 
tutional work—practical or graduate nurse 
preferred. State experience, reference and 
salary. Address communications to Max 
Rosenblum, 321 Euclid ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NURSE wanted for child caring agency. 
Must have executive ability. 3835 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: At the Maryland Training 
School for boys, man and wife under fifty, 
without children, as cottage officers to take 
charge of a family of boys. Must be good 
 disciplinarians, and wife a good house- 


_ keeper, both fond of boys and not afraid 


of work. Must reside on the place. Salary 
$900 to $1200 per year, with board, room 
-and laundry furnished. All modern con- 
veniences, ideal location, congenial sur- 
roundings and associates. Two weeks vaca- 
_ tion with pay each year; three days off 
each month. Only high type people of edu- 
cation and refinement considered. For~fur- 
ther information write Superintendent, Loch 
Raven, Md. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES, men and women, — 


to take orders for books of all kinds in their 
community; generous commissions paid, 3828 
SuRVEY. : “ 4 


JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 


wants a worker with legal aid training and 


experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


NURSE: Practical, state experience and 
everything about yourself you think neces- 
sary—what salary expected, etc. Apply. Dr. 
J. Ludwig Stern, Superintendent, Hebrew 
Orphans Home, 12th and Green Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR: 
and everything about yourself you think nec- 
essary—what salary expected, etc. Apply 
Dr. J. Ludwig Stern, Superintendent, He- 
brew Orphans Home, 12th St. and Green 
Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


WANTED: District workers for a fam- ~ 


ily case working agency in a large eastern 
city. Must speak Yiddish. Good salary. 
3818 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with successful executive experience 
in social work, social research and business 
administration, desires change. 3809 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with broad experience in 
institutional care of children, child plac- 
ing and family case work, now head of 


Federation of Jewish Charities in large 
eastern city, will consider change for 
larger opportunities for service. 3822 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ secre- 
tarial experience with Physicians and Wel- 
fare Organizations, three years’ experience 
in active field service with Maryland Organ- 
izations and U. S&S. Government, desires 
position with social service corporation. 
South or Texas preferred. References. 3825 
SURVEY. 


A YOUNG WOMAN who is very fond 
of the out-of-doors and children, would like 


a position as camp councilor. Institutional 
experience. 3826 SURVEY. 
GRADUATE. Nurses, Dietitians, Social 


Service, Industrial Nurses and Physicians; _ 


Secretaries, Matrons, Community, Recrea- 
tion, Public Health Workers. Furnished 
anywhere in United States. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 Ne Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with broad and 
varied experience with social organizations, 
schools and clubs, with special adaptibility 
for interviewing, or extemporaneous speak- 


ing, wishes position with organization or 


school, where tact, sympathy, and aforemen- 
tioned qualifications will be appreciated. 
3830 SURVEY. 


MAN with long experience in child wel- 
fare work, 18 years in one position, desires 
position as executive in child helping 
agency. College graduate, first class refer- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. 3836 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires ap--. 


pointment in administrative position of mod- 
ern protestant boys’ reform school or orphan- 


age. Business experience and training in 
modern methods and supervision. 3838 
SURVEY. 


I 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


State experience - 


aah on 
would like. a position as playground | 
3827 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, wide experie 
sires position by August or Septemb 
teacher of sewing or handwork, in g 
settlement, or institution. 3833 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN physical director, 
years’ experience, desires position Septet 
3834 SURVEY. 4 


EXECUTIVE: Social or industrial im 
tution. University man. Expert stay 
tician. Research specialist. Publicity N 


ger. Fluent writer, correspondent. Val 
administrative experience. Commis: 
officer during war. 3839 SURVEY. 


MEDICAL Social Worker desires 
tion in Jewish hospital or agency. 
speak Yiddish. 3840 SURVEY. 


fe 
YOUNG woman, flve years’ expe 


family case and child welfare work, | 
position where such training may be 


able, Yiddish speaking. Available _ 
first. 3841 SURVEY. : 2 i 
-MATRON: Experienced industrial | 


ing school work; girls; desires pou 
References. 3837 SURVEY. , — 


COUPLE, seven (7) years’ child 
institution experience as Matron and 
visor; and instructor, desire similar po 
Ability, initiative, efficiency. 3832 SURV) 


CHAUFFEUR 


CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, married, 
care and operation, seven years’ exp 
institutional and private references, 
country. 3823 SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


Maple Syrup and Sug 
Absolutely Pure 
GEORGE PORTER. 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Ham} 


\ 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
“COOKING FOR PRO 


Vou can earn a handsome income through hi 
food and catering, tea-room, cafeteria m’; 
Full instructions by mail. Write for details. 

American School of Home Economics, 
519 W. 69th Street, Ch 


ATTENTION! ! 


Clubs, libraries, individual ek 
money on all books; write for special 
catalogue, etc. THE Fine Arts Guitp, 
489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. i 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, oe | 


wanted for publication. Submit Ms: 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, 


FOR SALE 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUNK 
condition. Apply, The SURVEY, 12 : 
street, New York. / 


eS Ee 


to: 
iS 


your Boy a chance 


_ Camp 


ition Sen 
Summer Camp for Boys ona Lake 
ptional Care and Personal 


pervision Given. Every Boy 
For Booklet address’ 


\MP QUITO ON-THE-LAKES 
__ Casco, Me., Near Portland. 
ft 20 boys, Beautiful sleeping dormitory. Excet- 
od. Experienced, college trained councilors. Ali 


4 Best camp for $250. (Heme 
life.) Write, M. B. Gay. Laconia, N. , 


cull 


and 


FOR SALE 


N BECKET 
e Berkshire Hills — 


-age for two cars, vegetable garden, 
orchard, flower garden, unexcelled ar- 
in well water. House, Swiss chalet archi- 
I rooms, 3 bathrooms, screened 


minutes from village stores and railway 
State road all the way from Pitts- 
enox ,and Springfield. Altitude 1,400 
utiful view of surrounding hills. 
mation address E. O. SUTTON, 


dacks—Keene Valley, N. Y. 

nt: Cottages, fully equipped, very 

baths, toilets, etc. Season $306 to 
WIE AIR 01s CAGE ee ine 


ee 


SS ae 


. For Sale. ‘‘Cloverlea.” 
place, bath, sleeping-porch, town 
1 acre. Also smaller bungalow, 
yillage, pleasant colony, 
care Fri 


i 


ry 
ports 
Fed thi 


, ESTATE FOR SALE 


and exceptionally well built 

IOUSE OF 16 Ri 

‘condition, and corner plot, 86x200, in 

BAY RIDGE 

burb of GREATER NEW YORK. 
, wide porches, open fire places, 

garden. Suitable for small institution, 

m, school. 3831 SURVEY. 


$y PP bidet 


Old Hudson River Estate. 
acres, Dutch Colonial 
(12 rooms, modern. improve- 
further particulars address 
_F. HEAVEY, West Point, N.Y. 


Maine Woods near Belfast, Maine’ 


tractive Summer Residence. 


h and sleeping-porches. Only a. 


How to Meer Harp Times. 


ham Terrace, ‘Springfield, Mass. ~ 


vt -PROHIBITION AND PROSPERITY: 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser. 
ftons; copy «unchanged throughout the month. 


‘Are Tory Doomep? Story of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. By Art Shields. From the Workers De- 
fense Union, 7 East 15 st., New York city. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Tur Art oF SpENDINC—How ‘to Live BETTER AND 
Save More; the family budget made a practical 
program, 24 pp.; 10 cents. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


Iuuricration LireraTure sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 114, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request. to Mass, Credis 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


CotorED WoMEN as INDUSTRIAL WoRrKERS IN Pur- 
LADELPHIA. From the Consumers’ League of 
peern Pennsylvania, 814 Otis Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. 


Directory OF TorEpo’s Socrat, AGENCIES, 56 pp. 
Social Service Federation, 572 Ontario St., 
Toledo, O. Price, 25 cents. 


Rgrort on. THE Wacks oF WoMEN EMPLOYED IN 
“HR MANUFACTURE OF Foop PREPARATIONS AND 
Minor Lines or ConrsectioneEry in Massa- 
CHUSETTS. Department of Labor and Industries, 
Division of Minimum Wage, State House, 
Boston. 


Depaté on BrrtH Convrot. Margaret Sanger, 
famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York City. Subject: 
“Resolved: That the spreading of birth control 
knowledge is injuriotis to the welfare of human- 
ity.’ Published by the Fine Arts Guild, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York City, by mail 30c. 


DrsatE—‘‘Resolved: That Capitalism has more to 
. offer to the workers of the United States than 
has Socialism.” Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University; Negative, Prof. 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Science. 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor 
“The Nation.”” Published -by. the Fine Arts 
Guild, Dept. 2, 489 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
By mail, 55c. (paper), $1.10 (cloth). 


t 


Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unesme he pnctite appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New Yerk during the 
nemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But this 
summary makes available all of the essential 
arts and the Recommendations, Reprin 
rom THe Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies pest- 
paid to one address, $20.00. Tue Survey, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. 


What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Lew Wages and Drink 
means to a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
tire Nevember 6, 1920, issue of THe Survey. 
Queted threugheut the entire Bperstcspeabeing 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, col- 
lege and high school class use and to all who 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
cents a cepy. THe Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents 4 Hine! per month, four weekiy inser: 
tons, copy “mnchanged throughout the Peak 


eed Arhitratnr offers “The Jolly New World” 


Sesk spr iar uae on liberalism, $1 a 
. ampie i i jt 
SEN Wy Box 42, Wall St. 


Better Times reports the most im ivi 
portant activi- 

ties of the 2000 charitable and public weltare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.60. 70 Fifth Ave., Y. i 
Horeinn-Born supplies information needed by 
workers in foreign’ communities, Legislation, 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- 
language press comments. Monthly. $1.50 a 


year. Womans Press, 600 ‘xingt 
Now York Cie. Lexington Avenue, 


Wospital Sorial Service; monthly; $3.00 a year;- 
published under the auspices ot the Hospitas 
Social Service Association of New York City. 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. : 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Menta2 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.U0 per year; pubitsu: 
ed by the National Organization for Publiv 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


BIND 


==——_—_—_ 


YOUR 


The Survey may be kept 
for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
pRB TRE Se THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on 
the back and on the side. — 
Put in each issue ag re- 
ceived, . It does not mu- 


[eae eae a aE TENTS SEED | 
tilate issues, which may 


easily be removed and reinserted. At the 


end of each six months an index will be sent 
‘to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanent place in your library. 
Price $2.00 and postage. 


WORKERS WANTED 


During the year 1920 the Survey car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained. . 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
the coming year our classified service is 
at your disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. 


The following are among the “wants” 
advertised during the past year: 


Public health nurses, Welfare workers, 

Teachers, Personnel managers, 

Institutional workers, Supervisors, 

Case workers, Organizers or executives, 

Social investigators, Campaign managers, 
Community and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Adv. Dept. 


READ the SURVEY i 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 


ee a a es 


4-30-21 


Will send $5 ON. fe. s 4 asic culeaeesiew es vines oes « (date) 


Ngai cece elects clae's ow ve giaitalta Vielvis = ajnln'e os e\c.e.b'pcin vie vie'sle vsc.ee 6'e'e6.0 4 sisiwce on 6c aieie.e sips 'sia vielsioln nig 


Adress ccccvecccccecccnccccsvcsencccsa reser ese rece secre esse sseesereeressseesersesnseses 


are ane to stimulate those ee ave a cee training to consider the pro 
lems of a business career, a committee co sed of ( haves a 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbi University 
Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washi 

President Edwin F. Gay, New Yi ark Evening Post 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx ne Chicago to 
offer in 1922 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. a , 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of other available subjects will 
supplied on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a. competitor is 
not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, Maas ial other 
subject chosen must first be approved by it. nxn 3 


1 Undetected monopoly as ifouine cost of living 

2 A classification of Federal expenditures for a national budget system 
3 A programme for the industrial transformation of China : 
4 Protectionism as affected by the War 

5 The effects of price-fixing by the er diipie Bree ihe War 

6 The function of capital 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers. are - sent in, are 
graduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans withou: 
restriction; the possession of a Grarer is not eos uf any contestant in this clas 
nor is any ‘age limit set | 7 eta 
A First Prize a One Thousond Dollars, ar 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


“are offered to contestants in Class A 


\ A Borst Prize of Three Hundred De, ad 
| iid, Second Ecre of Ts wo ae: Dollars 


Pie apne 


award ig two prizes of pees and Pe: of Class A to Se eg in Chess B 


if the merits of the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive 


amount designated until he has ee his eae Le the Pete to Be satis- 


ee H faction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of shocessfl studies eat pest in the donors, and it is as that, without 
precluding the use of these Paper as theses for mee aes Jon: will cause them to. be issued 1 in som ; 
manent form. a Wigs 
Competitors are advised that ae aie oad be He arotaly canheent in col English, ‘isa athena not 
limited as to nse they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be i inse ee ie an eer 

‘re: 


of at. Cor ceaitor, bouethet with any: aes or distinc tions already chipiceds! Na ‘pape 
have been printed or published i in a form to disclose the identity. of the author before th 
' made. If the competitor is in Class B, the sealed enyelope should contain the name 
eyobach he i is HEATIE « The papers should be sent bal or r before Spe 1, oan eis 


® 


